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First  Director- 
United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 


Dr.  FRED  C.  REYNOLDS  has  ac- 
cepted the  directorship  of  United  Fel- 
lowship of  Protestants.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  man  better  equipped 
by  education,  experience,  and  personal 
qualities  for  this  important  position. 

His    unusual   services    as    a    chaplain 
won  him  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 
He    has    held    important    pastorates    in 
Baltimore,   Washington,   and  elsewhere 
and    has    served    as    a    District    Super- 
intendent of  the  Methodist  Church.  As 
President    of    the    Military    Chaplains 
Association,  he  won  nation-wide  recog- 
nition.   He   combines   a   most   engaging 
personality  with  great  executive  ability. 
The    March,    1943,    issue    of    THE 
LINK  carried  a  part  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.    Reynolds    reporting   the    organiza- 
tion    of     fourteen     chapters      of     the 
S.M.C.L.  at   Fort  Meade. 

One  of  the  staunch  supporters  of  that 
organization  during  his  .active  service, 
he  has  been  working  enthusiastically 
with  others  in  adapting  it  to  meet 
today's  need.  Out  of  the  experience  of 
the  years,  the  S.M.C.L.,  changed  and 
revitalized,  emerges  as  the  United 
Fellowship  of  Protestants. 

After  searching  for  some  time  for  a 
man  to  take  over  the  promotion  of  this 
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Dr  Luther  Wesley  Smith  (right),  Chairman 
and  Dr.  Fred  C.  Reynolds,  newly  appointed 
director  of  United  Fellowship  of  Protestants 
talk  things  over.  ' 


organization,  the  committee  Learned 
that  Dr.  Reynolds'  term  of  office  as 
District  Superintendent  would  be  fin- 
ished on  June  3.  Eagerly  the  committee 
turned  to  him.  Because  of  his  belief 
in  the  importance  of  the  organization, 
he  has  accepted.  We  proudly  announce 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  Reynolds,  who 
on  June  5th  reported  for  duty  as  the 
director  of  United  Fellowship  of  Prot- 
estants. 
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Headache! 

BY  JACK  LEWIS 


ALTHOUGH  it  was  a  cool  morning, 
sweat  was  heavy  inside  Red  Sloane's 
gloves  as  he  started  downward.  On  a 
steel  beam  two  stories  below,  Joe  Regan 
was  holding  a  blueprint  at  arm's  length. 
Three  floors  below  him  was  the  rivet- 
ing   gang,    then    empty    air. 

Glancing  up,  Red  saw  the  long  iron 
beam.  A  cable  hooked  about  its  middle, 
it  swung  with  slow  balance.  The  cable 
jerked  suddenly  taut  as  the  derrick 
stopped,  and  the  iron  stick  bounced  at 
the  end  of  the  steel  strands. 

Red  felt  a  sick  paralysis  deep  in  his 
stomach.  That  was  what  had  happened 
to  Tony.  The  derrick  operator  had 
halted  the  cable  pay  out  with  a  jerk, 
and  the  beam  had  hit  Tony.  Nine 
stories  through  the  skeleton  steel  he 
had  fallen.  Red  felt  his  throat  muscles 
tighten  as  he  remembered  the  long 
scream  of  horror. 

When  you  stop  zvatching  your  feet 
and  start  eyeing  the  ground,  quit!  That 
was  what  Joe  Regan,  the  foreman,  had 
told  him  last  night.  Joe  knew  he  was 
afraid.  As  foreman,  he  knew  those 
things.  He  had  to  know  which  were 
the  best  riveters,  connectors,  and  riggers. 
He  had  to  know  which  men  were  good 
on  high  iron  and  which  were  afraid. 
The  lives  of  the  whole  steel  crew  could 
depend    on    that    knowledge. 

On  the  twelve-inch  I-beam,  Red  was 
aware  that  one  of  his  hands  gripped 
the  heavy  column  rising  behind  him. 
The  beam  beneath  his  feet  looked  so 
narrow,  and  it  shuddered  with  each 
rattling   impact   of  the   rivet   gun.    The 
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tools   hanging  in  the  heavy  belt  about 
his   waist   seemed   to   drag   at   him. 

He  and  Tony  Gratzio  had  started 
together  with  Regan  as  foreman  on 
their    first    job. 

"Steel's  tough,  boys.  Stick  with  it 
long  enough,  it'll  kill  you,"  Regan  had 
told  them.   It  had  killed  Tony ! 

Red  grabbed  the  end  of  the  beam  as 
it  eased  toward  him,  and  he  swung  it 
into  the  steel  column.  Quickly  he 
jerked  the  spud  wrench  from  his  belt, 
thrusting  the  peculiar  pointed  handle 
through  corresponding  holes  in  the  two 
pieces.  From  the  leather  bag  at  his 
belt  he  took  a  bolt  and  pushed  it 
through  another  set  of  holes,  screwing 
on  the  nut.  Then  he  walked  across  the 
parallel  piece  of  iron  to  the  opposite 
column. 

Clinging  to  the  metal,  he  bolted  the 
beam  as  he  had  done  at  the  other  end. 
He  unhooked  the  heavy  cable  from 
the  middle  of  the  beam  and  motioned 
for  the  rig  operator  to  take  it  up. 

"You  have  to  feel  like  a  spider  with 
the  steel  as  your  own  private  web.  You 
have  to  feel  at  home."  The  foreman  had 
said  that  to  Tony  and  him  when  they 
had  first  started  steel  work.  Regan  re- 
alized that  he  didn't  feel  that  way  now. 

He  and  Tony  had  been  a  good  con- 
necting team.  With  one  of  them  at  each 
end  of  a  beam  there  had  been  little 
time  wasted  in  setting  the  steel  in  place 
and  bolting  up.  Now  it  was  different. 
He  was  working  alone  and  Regan  knew 
he  was   afraid ! 

Red  felt  the  prickling  in  his  stomach 
again  as  the  derrick  reeled  in  the  long 
cable,  then  slowly  drew  another  beam 
up  to  him.  He  scurried  back  to  the  first 
column,  clinging  to  the  beam  he  had 
just  bolted. 

As  before,  he  swung  the  iron  into 
position,  spiking  it  with  the  wrench. 
His  hand  darted  to  the  heavy  bolt  bag. 


For  an  instant  the  black  mrtnl  bounced 
undecidedly  on  his  fingertips,  then  fell. 

"Headache !"  he  screamed  as  the  heavy 
iron  bolt  left  his  glove. 

Red  saw  Joe  Regan  sag  when  the 
bolt  smashed  in  his  dirty  felt  hat, 
bounced  off,  and  plummeted  past  the 
riveting  gang. 

Regan's  limp  form  fell  backward,  lean- 
ing on  the  rickety-looking  X-brace  that 
crisscrossed  the  face  of  the  heavier  wall 


How  long  would  it  hold?  He  and 
Tony  had  put  up  the  brace.  The  holes 
in  the  angle  irons  had  not  matched 
those  in  the  columns.  Instead  of  bolts, 
the  crosspieces  were  held  to  the  columns 
with  barrel  pins,  long  spikes  that  had 
been  driven  into  the  matching  holes 
wedge-fashion.  This  held  the  iron  until 
it   could   be   riveted. 

Below,  the  riveting  gang  was  staring 
upward  at  Regan's  body  hanging  in  the 
unstable  brace.  One  man  started  to  climb 
laboriously  up  the  column. 

If  Regan's  weight  were  too  much, 
the  pins  could  pull  free.  That  would 
mean  a  straight  drop  to  the  street.  On 
the  end  closer  to  him,  Red  saw  that 
the  brace  and  column  were  starting  t© 
separate  as  the  steel  pins  began  to  pull 
out.  Once  they  were  loose,  Regan  would 
be  done.  Nothing  but  two  hundred  feet 
of  space  with  six  inches  of  concrete 
paving  at   the  bottom. 

Red's  hands  were  still  sweating  as 
he  groped  his  way  across  the  narrow 
beam  to  the  column  above  Regan.  The 
riveter  was  halfway  up  the  column  from 
the  scaffold  where  he  had  been  working. 
If  only  the  pins  held  long  enough ! 

Swinging  off  the  beam  and  gripping 
the  sides  of  the  column,  Red  thrust 
his  feet  into  the  hollow  sections  of  the 
I-shaped  iron.  His  thoughts  were  not 
on  the  foreman,  though.  He  remembered 
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the  long,  high-pitched  scream  that  had 
hung  in  the  air  as  Tony  had  fallen. 

He  was  forced  to  glance  down  into 
the  steel-framed  hole  as  a  harsh  grating 
sound  drew  his  eyes  to  the  floor  below. 
The  barrel  pin  at  his  end  of  the  X-brace 
was  gone,  leaving  the  crossed  angle 
irons  leaning  out  into  space.  The  frame 
was  moored  to  the  opposite  column  by 
a  single  pin. 

Red  saw  that  the  sudden  vibration 
caused  by  the  pin's  tearing  free  had 
loosened  the  remaining  spike,  and  cold 
feathers  of  fear  tickled  his  stomach.  If 
that  spike  gave  way,  the  entire  frame 
would  fall  like  a  huge  hinge,  tearing 
out  the  bolts  that  held  the  bottom. 
Regan   would   fall   with    it. 

Gripping  the  sides  of  the  column,  Red 
pressed  his  knees  against  its  rough  sides. 
Sliding  downward,  he  felt  the  friction 
through  his  gloves.  He  winced  from 
pain  as  the  edges  of  the  column  cut  at 
his  flesh  and  tore  his  trousers. 

As  his  feet  found  the  crossbeam,  a 
glance  showed  that  the  riveter  was  still 
half  a  floor  below  Regan's  still  form. 
Just  below  where  Red  stood,  the  free 
arm  of  the  brace  swung  loosely.  With 
Regan's  unconscious  body  dragging  at  it, 
the  steel  shuddered,  tugging  at  the  pin 
in    the   column   twenty    feet    away. 

Red's  heart  pounded  against  the  wall 
of  his  chest  as  he  dropped  to  the  narrow 
girder.  Below,  the  street  was  dark  with 
people.  There  had  been  a  crowd  when 
Tony  had  fallen !  Red's  breath  came  in 
short  gasps.  Why  did  people  enjoy 
seeing  death? 

Lying  along  the  beam,  he  clutched  at 
the  free  end  of  the  X-brace.  It  swung 
in  a  tight  little  arc  and  danced  away 
from  his  fingertips.  Then  he  touched  it 
and  his  hand  wrapped  about  the  rough 
iron.    The    pin    at    the    opposite    end 


shrieked  as  it  tore  from  the  steel,  and 
the  other  arm  of  the  brace  sprang  away 
from   the   column. 

The  sudden  movement  jerked  Red's 
arm,  nearly  tearing  the  heavy  steel  from 
his  clenched  fingers.  He  lay  there, 
clutching  the  frame  as  the  riveter  made 
his  way  the  last  few  feet  to  the  uncon- 
scious foreman.  The  other  riveters,  he 
saw,   were    close   behind. 

Pain  surged  through  Red's  shoulder 
as  he  clung  to  the  iron.  A  wave  of 
nausea  swept  over  him,  and  he  turned 
his  face  to  the  steel  and  lay  with  his 
eyes  shut.  He  caught  the  corner  of  his 
lower  lip  between  his  teeth  and  bit  it, 
hoping  the  new  pain  would  keep  him 
from  losing  consciousness. 

"We've   got   him,   Red." 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  Regan 
stretched  out  on  the  beam  with  two 
men  working  over  him.  Another  of  the 
riveters  was  directly  across  from  him 
where  the  other  arm  of  the  brace 
wavered. 

Silently  he  watched  as  the  ironworker 
reached  out  and  grasped  the  steel.  To- 
gether they  pulled  the  crossed  angle 
irons  to  the  columns.  Red  drew  the  spud 
wrench  from  his  belt  and  thrust  the 
point  into  the  matching  holes.  The 
other  man  did  the  same,  hitting  the  end 
of  the  tool  with  another  wrench  to 
secure   it. 

"Feel  okay?"  the  riveter  asked,  cross- 
ing  toward   him. 

Red  nodded  as  he  sat  up  on  the  beam. 
"I'll  be  okay."  He  winced  as  his  shoul- 
der muscles  throbbed  with  pain. 

"Prob'ly  tore  a  muscle,"  the  other 
sympathized-.  He  shouted  downward, 
"How's   Regan?" 

"He's  coming  around  now,"  one  of 
the   men   answered. 

Red  glanced  at  his  legs.  The  torn 
trousers  were  red  with  blood.  He  stood 
up  and   stared  down  at   the  crowd   far 
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below.  The  black  blotch  of  people  was  grinned.   He  felt  at  home  on  the  iron, 

breaking  up.  Like    Joe    had    put    it,    he    felt    like    a 

He  noticed  then  that  his  hands  were  spider  in  his  own  private  web. 
hanging    loosely    at    his    sides,    and    he 


Columbia  s  Blind  Wrestling  Champ 

Eugene  A.  Manfrini,  22-year-old  Columbia  University  student,  is  rapidly  winning 
acclaim  as  one  of  the  outstanding  wrestlers  in  college  ranks  today. 

In  two  years  of  collegiate  grappling  against  the  toughest  competition,  and  sev- 
eral as  a  schoolboy  mat  star,  the  five-foot,  ten-inch  middleweight  has  lost  only 
twice  in  more  than  sixty  bouts.  The  amazing  thing  about  Manfrini's  success  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  blind — and  has  been  since  he  was  three  years  old. 

Columbia  wrestling  coach  Dick  Waite  says  of  Manfrini,  "Gene  has  the  finest 
sense  of  balance  I  have  ever  seen.  He  has  complete  control  of  his  body  at  all  times. 
He  is  a  keen  student  of  all  phases  of  wrestling  and  has  a  deep  knowledge  of  and 
great  love  for  the  sport." 

The  amazing  success  story  of  Gene  Manfrini  began  nineteen  years  ago  when  he 
was  accidentally  blinded  by  an  overdose  of  silver  nitrate  in  treatment  for  a  case 
of  measles.  All  efforts  to  restore  his  sight  failed,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind  at  the  age  of  five. 

At  this  school  where  he  received  his  education,  Gene  took  up  wrestling  when  he 
was  twelve.  By  the  time  he  was  graduated  in  June,  1947,  he  had  run  up  a  string 
of  fifty  consecutive  victories  and  had  won  the  senior  and  junior  Metropolitan  AAU 
championships. 

Gene  has  suffered  numerous  injuries  in  his  chosen  sport,  including  a  broken 
wrist,  a  shoulder  separation,  bruised  ribs,  and  a  torn  chest  cartilage.  He  took 
them  all  in  stride,  except  the  chest  injury,  which  prevented  him  from  winning  a 
place  on  America's  Olympic  mat  team  two  years  ago. 

Despite  his  handicap,  Manfrini  manages  to  hit  "A's"  in  all  of  his  subjects, 
which  include  the  reading  of  Shakespeare,  Moliere  and  others.  Not  all  of  these 
classics  are  in  Braille,  so  Gene  has  fellow  students  read  to  him. 

When  he  isn't  otherwise  occupied  on  the  mat  or  in  the  classroom,  Gene  spends 
a  lot  of  time  at  the  keyboard  of  a  piano.  Since  he  is  a  music  major,  he  practices 
the  piano  constantly,  and  also  composes.  He  recently  completed  a  tune,  "A  Tear  in 
My  Eye,"  which  he  hopes  one  of  the  large  music  publishing  firms  will  accept 
soon. 

An  outstanding  wrestler,  a  prize  pianist,  a  fine  scholar  and  a  composer-to-be 
is  Eugene  A.  Manfrini,  who  walks  around  the  campus  or  on  the  streets  as  well  as 
anyone — without  even  the  aid  of  a  cane  or  a  seeing-eye  dog. 

— Henry  Allen 
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{Answers  on  page  41) 


ACROSS 

1.  Pronoun  (masc.) 

3.  Conjunction 

5.  Bachelor  of  Arts 

7.  Like 

9.  Intelligence  Quotient 

10.  Doing  nothing 


12.  Faction 

13.  A  bird 

15.  Steel  punch 

18.  Afresh 

20.  Honest  fact 

22.  Over  Voltage 

23.  Old  Sol 
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24.  Biblical  city   (Deut.  2:29) 

25.  Beasts  of  burden 
27.  Man's  name 

29.  His  wife  looked  back  (Gen.  19:26) 

31.  Light-colored 

33.  Form  of  address  to  a  lady 

35.  North   Star 

36.  United  Nations 

38.  Public  Notice    (abbr.) 

39.  Doctor  of  Science 

40.  Therefore 

41.  Famous  warship  (abbr.) 

DOWN 

1.  Salutation 

2.  Crossing  of  the  sun  over  the  Equator 

4.  Flourine    (continuing  form) 

5.  A    submerging   in   water 

6.  On  foot 

7.  Small  insect  (Prov.  6:6) 


8.  Solicitor  General 

11.  Upon 

12.  One  of  the  "chosen  people" 

13.  Department  for  service  people 

14.  To  feast  riotously 

16.  A   cheer 

17.  Myself 
19.  Mirth 

21.  Metalic  element  in  atom  bombs 

25.  Exclamation 

26.  Wanderer    (ancient) 

27.  Shade  tree 

28.  Northwestern  State    (abbr.) 

30.  Sailors    (si.) 

31.  Lowest  male  voice 

32.  "Spare  the and  spoil  the  child" 

34.  Prefix    (Twofold) 

35.  Shortest  name  for  "father" 
37.  In  the  negative 


The  Dissatisfied  Curate 

It  was  a  simple  and  ordinary  enough  invitation.  He  and  his  pupils  had  been 
invited  to  attend  a  festival  to  be  held  at  a  near-by  village  on  Whitmonday.  The 
curate  of  Horbury  Bridge  School  in  Yorkshire,  England,  in  that  year  of  1865 
thought  it  would  be  very  pleasant  indeed  walking  along  the  road  with  his  charges 
to  the  festival.  Why,  they  could  sing  as  they  went — . 

Enthusiastically,  the  Rev.  Sabine  Baring-Gould  looked  through  a  hymnbook. 
Then  another.  And  still  another.  Somehow  not  one  hymn  seemed  to  fit  the  occa- 
sion. Oh,  well,  he  mused,  surely  one  would  do — but  when  the  Saturday  night  be- 
fore the  Whitmonday  festival  rolled  around  he  still  hadn't  found  a  hymn  that  hit 
him  just  right. 

Presently,  the  curate  found  himself  humming  and  jotting  down  words.  A  few 
hours  later  he  had  completed  his  hymn. 

Though  he  thought  it  was  a  bit  presumptuous  for  him  to  write  a  hymn,  he  felt 
that  it  would  suit  his  pupils  and  the  spirit  of  the  occasion. 

And  the  pupils  took  to  it.  They  sang  it  loud  and  lustily  as  they  marched  their 
way  over  to  the  festival. 

Thus,  in  a  few  hours  and  for  a  handful  of  pupils  who  were  taking  a  short  trek  to 
a  simple  village  festival,  the  world's  favorite  hymn  was  written — "Onward,  Chris- 
tian Soldiers." 

—Harold  Heifer 


Kids  of  Korea 


KlDb  are  the  same  the  world  over, 
but  the  children  of  Korea,  it  seems, 
have  suffered  more  over  the  centuries 
from  the  horrors  of  war  than  children 
in  other   lands. 

Members  of  Marine  Corps  League 
Detachments  and  their  auxiliaries 
throughout  the  United  States  decided  to 
do  something  about  their  suffering,  and 
their  idea  for  helping  Korean  tots  has 
become    a    reality. 

The  organization  is  comprised  of  U.  S. 
Marines  and  former  Marines,  men  who 
know  the  children's  side  of  a  war — the 
empty    stomachs,    frail,    ill-clad    bodies. 

For  months  the  former  Leathernecks 
and  their  wives  canvassed  their  com- 
munities and  gathered  children's  used 
clothing  and  toys  for  the  tots  in  this 
war-ravaged  land.  Their  efforts  were 
successful,  too,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
Navy  they  sent  huge  boxes,  chock-full 
of  toys  and  warm  clothing  to  the  First 
Marine  Division  for  delivery  to  these 
kiddies. 

Arriving  on  a  Sunday,  a  little  late 
for  Christmas  for  which  they  had  been 
intended,  they  were  still  much  appre- 
ciated. Part  of  the  boxes  were  distrib- 
uted by  Chaplain  Ernest  A.  Ham,  Jr., 
of  Nashville,  Tennessee.  Before  the 
truck  driver  had  time  to  start  unloading, 
the  chaplain  jumped  up  on  the  seat  and 
told  the  driver  they'd  drive  to  the  near- 
by town  and  distribute  the  gifts  to  the 
children  as  they  left  their  Sunday  school 
classes. 

His  first  stop  was  at  a  shabby,  brown 
clay  church  proudly  displaying  the  sign, 
"Christianity,  Korean  Methodist."  From 


Korean   tots    are   delighted   with    Donald    Duck 
and   Pluto  the   Pup   toys. 

(Marine    Corps    Plioto) 


the  house  of  worship  came  the  high- 
pitched  voices  of  children  as  they  sang 
the  Korean  version  of  "For  the  Bible 
tells  me  so." 

The  minister,  Kim  Chang  Ho,  rushed 
out  to  greet  the  chaplain  and  to  help 
unload  the  big  boxes.  Inside,  the  chil- 
dren, sitting  barefooted  on  the  floor, 
about  a  hundred  boys  on  one  side  and 
another  hundred  girls  on  the  other,  con- 
tinued to  sing  their  praise. 

Chaplain  Ham  and  Marine  helpers 
toted  the  heavy  bags  and  boxes  of  toys 
and  clothing  into  the  church  and  told 
the  young  congregation,  now  standing 
and  facing  him,  "The  boys  and  girls  of 
the  United  States  sent  these  to  you. 
They  know  you  children  of  Korea  are 
good  boys  and  girls  .  .  .  may  God  bless 


you. 


The  children  and  their  minister  bowed 


KIDS    OF    KOREA 


low  in  gratitude  as  the  chaplain  de- 
parted. 

From  there,  the  truckload  of  gifts 
was  taken  to  another  church  atop  a 
hill.  "Presbyterian  Church,  Worship 
Place,"  the  sign  read.  Again  from  with- 
in came  the  voices  of.  children  of  Korea, 
praising  the   Lord. 

This  time  the  chaplain  asked  their 
minister,  Kim  Eun  Soo,  to  have  the 
children  outside  to  see  what  the  Amer- 
icans had  sent  them  from  across  the  sea. 

Little  gap-toothed  Che  Hang  Ja,  4, 
was  handed  a  real  American  doll,  some- 
thing she  evidently  thought  didn't  exist. 
She  cuddled  it  to  her  tiny  chest.  Pack 
Hong  Sick,  7.  received  a  Dick  Tracy 
squad  car,  siren  and  all.  He  swelled 
with  pride  as  he  handed  it  to  his  boy 
friend,  Whang  Hang  Ku,  to  examine. 
The  latter  was  caressing  a  Mickey 
Mouse  toy  and  trying  on  a  warm,  newly- 
acquired  jacket  over  his  tattered  shirt- 
waist. 

You    Sung   Ja's    mother    hustled    her 


The  Rev.  Kim  Eun  Soo,  minister  of  a  Presby- 
terian church  in  Korea,  and  Chaplain  E.  A. 
Ham,  Jr.,  are  shown  with  Korean  children  who 
have  just  received  gifts  and  clothing  from 
the    Marine    Corps    League. 

(Marine    Corps    Photo) 


Korean  children  receive  gifts  and  toys  from 
the  Marine  Corps  League  in  America.  Assistant 
First  Marine  Division  Chaplain  E.  A.  Ham, 
Jr.,  plans  Santa  Claus  as  the  Rev.  Kim  Chang 
Ho,  of  a  Methodist  church,  beams  his  pleasure. 
(Marine    Corps    Photo) 


over  to  the  chaplain  who  chuckled  as 
he  exchanged  her  model  B-29  bomber 
for  an  American  girl's  sewing  set.  Pack 
Te  Sick  ran  about  the  churchyard  drag- 
ging a  squawking  Donald  Duck,  to  the 
glee  of  his  classmates.  Bashful  Kim  Su 
Ja  displayed  her  rag  doll  to  the  others. 
The  churchyard  was  a  scene  of  joy  and 
childish  laughter.  It  might  well  have 
been  a  typical  American  school  at  recess. 

Chaplain  Ham  climbed  back  into  the 
empty  truck  and  was  driven  away  to 
his  duties  with  fighting  men  as  an  hour 
of  peace  and  joy  ended  for  him.  Behind 
him  were  hundreds  of  happy  children, 
the  war-weary  Korean  kiddies. 

If  they  could  have  expressed  their 
words  in  English  they  might  well  have 
said,  "Thanks,  Marine  Corps  League! 
Thanks,  America!" 


AGTH(//Z  U  3UKKS 


I30B  Larsen,  twenty-two,  married, 
father  of  two,  was  at  the  top  of  his  form. 
He  was  also  at  the  top  of  his  climb 
over  Muroc  with  the  X2X,  the  newest 
and  weirdest  of  the  mystery  ships,  a  jet 
to  end  all  jets. 

Newspapers  said  this  crate  had  flown 
three  times  as  fast  as  sound  over  a 
straightaway  course.  That  wasn't  bad 
guessing.  It  was  the  fastest  thing  man 
had  ever  made.  Bob  Larsen  had  trav- 
elled faster  than  man  ever  had.  And 
the  speed  he  had  made  in  the  X2X, 
three  days  before,  would  be  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  dive  he  was  about  to 
make  now. 

As  a  test  pilot,  Bob  Larsen  took  his 
life  in  his  hands  every  time  he  flew  a 
crate.  This  time  he  had  virtually  agreed 
to  die  in  order  that  anxious  men  should 
read  the  weird  instruments  which  were 
virtually  indestructible. 

An  altitude  of  fifty  thousand  feet! 
Another  first  for  Bob  Larsen.  Nobody 
had  ever  done  a  real  diving  job  from 
that  height.  For  all  anybody  knew,  the 
X2X  might  turn  hot,  get  red,  and  burn 
like  a  meteor  hitting  earth's  atmosphere 
from  somewhere  outside. 

"Get  out  if  you  can!"  the  scientists 
had  told  Bob  Larsen.  They  were  no 
longer  interested  in  travelling  faster 
than  sound,  because  sound-speed  had 
become  a  snail's  pace.  "Hit  the  chair 
before  it's  too  late!" 

They  meant  for  him  to  kick  himself 
out,    if   things    went    wrong,    before    he 


nosed  into  Muroc.  The  "chair"  was  his 
built-in  seat  which  was  capable  of  being 
ejected  from  the  X2X  by  pushing  a  but- 
ton. The  chair  then  became  armor  to 
protect  him  from  having  his  head 
snatched  off  by  the  wind  at  that  speed. 
It  protected  him  until  he  could  start 
falling  slowly  enough  to  dare  letting 
out  his  parachute.  Bob  had  tried  the 
chair  in  top  speed  kickouts  with  ordi- 
nary planes.  It  had  worked,  but  it  had 
been  like  being  drubbed  all  over  by  a 
sledge  hammer.  Before  he  had  come  out 
alive  .   .  .  but  this  time? 

"You'll  come  back,"  Marian  Larsen 
had  said  to  him.  "You're  eternal,  like 
the  stars !" 

The  two  kids  hadn't  sensed  anything 
unusual  this  morning.  There  were  no 
newspapermen  at  the  field.  Except  for 
the  girdles  he  wore  to  keep  his  guts  in 
Bob  Larsen  was  his  usual  six-foot-two, 
180-pound,  redheaded  self,  with  a  thick- 
lipped  grin  that  made  women  give  him 
the  eye  even  when  he  was  with  Marian. 
Larsen  wasn't  afraid  of  anything,  even  of 
women. 

He  leveled  off  the  softly  whispering 
job  at  fifty  thousand.  Cabin  pressurized, 
of  course.  There  were  many  secret  gadg- 
ets in  it  to  take  care  of  the  pilot,  but 
nothing  yet  to  hold  a  man's  guts  in  place, 
or  to  prevent  blackout  when  he  pulled 
out  of  a  dive.  What  would  his  terminal 
velocity  be  when  he  started  pulling  out 
of  this  dive?   What  would  it  be  when 
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the  X2X  went  into  Muroc,  while  Bob 
Larsen  followed  slowly  in  a  parachuted 
"chair"? 

Somehow  he  couldn't  see  himself  in 
that  chair  again!  And  the  X2X,  hope 
of  the  Air  Force,  had  cost  a  lot  of 
money.  The  scientists  might  have  no 
real  hope  of  saving  the  X2X,  but  why 
not?  Bob  Larsen  had  brought  in  many 
a  crate  that  nobody  expected  to  see 
again  in  one  piece. 

"How  do  you  like  being  married  to 
a  stratospheric  guinea  pig?"  Larsen 
had  asked  Marian  after  his  first  "come- 
in"  with  a  job  the  experts  had  called 
hopeless. 

"I'm  young,"  she  had  said,  tossing  her 
head,  keeping  laughter  in  her  eyes  what- 
ever her  heart  may  have  said.  "I  can 
always  get  another  husband!" 

"Just  the  threat  to  make  me  stay 
alive!"  Larsen  had  replied,  remembering 
every  word,  now,  at  the  top  of  his  climb, 
and  even  hearing  the  voice  of  Marian 
as   she  spoke. 

"Dear  God,"  she  had  said  softly,  "I 
hope  so !"  She  wouldn't  have  been  a 
woman,  deeply  in  love,  if  she  had  been 
able  to  hold  her  terrors  in  completely. 

Bob  Larsen  grinned,  remembering. 
Then  he  spoke  into  his  transmitter, 
knowing  that  tense  men  waited  far  be- 
low. He  looked  down  at  smoothness,  at 
areas  he  could  not  recognize  from  fifty 
thousand.  He  looked  down  at  areas 
where  it  didn't  matter  whether  the 
ground  was  desert  or  mountain,  because 
all  looked  the  same  unless  you  looked 
very  closely. 

"I'm  set  to  bring  her  all  the  way  in, 
gentlemen,"  said  Larsen.  "If  the  flanges 
stay  on,  you'll  be  seeing  this  mystery 
ship  again." 

"Don't  stay  too  long,  if  .  .  ."  That 
was  the  Commanding  Officer  talking,  his 
voice  trailing  off  as  if  he  were  afraid. 
He  wasn't,  of  course.  He'd  have  flown 


this  hop  himself  if  he  had  been  allowed 
by  law. 

"Test  your  stuff  and  let  me  know 
when  you're  ready,"  said  Larsen. 

Every  instrument  aboard  was  sealed. 
Every  instrument  was  radio-connected 
with  gadgets  on  the  field  below.  In  the. 
room  down  there  only  Uncle  Sam's; 
most  trusted  men  worked.  Those  men 
could  read  what  X2X's  instruments  said 
more  surely  than   Bob  Larsen  himself, 


Besides  this,  the  instruments  would 
register  the  ultimate  performance  of  the 
X2X  in  elements  which  even  Bob  Lar- 
sen did  not  understand,  including  termi- 
nal velocity.  The  X2X  and  everything 
connected  with  her  was  tops  in  Amer- 
ican aeronautics,  the  tops.  Tomorrow 
might  bring  something  better  and  faster, 
but  that  wasn't  today.  Today  belonged 
to  the  X2X.  The  crate  that  came  to- 
morrow might  not  be  flown  by  Bob 
Larsen,  who  might  never  fly  again. 

Yet  had  he  been  sure  he  hadn't  a 
chance  to  survive,  he  would  have  climbed 
the  X2X  up  to  where  he  now  banked 
her  around,  waiting  for  the  experts  to 
give  him  the  word.  He  knew,  too,  that 
under  those  circumstances  and  though 
it  broke  her  heart  for  all  the  rest  of 
her  life,  Marian  would  have  sent  him 
to  the  field  with  a  brave  smile. 

"You  can  change  your  mind,  even  yet, 
Bob!"  That  was  the  C.  O.,  giving  him 
his  chance  to  live. 

"Can't,  sir,"  said  Larsen.  "My  mind 
is  locked  at  zero!"  It  wasn't  a  very 
bright  or  clever  answer,  but  it  was  the 
first  thing  he  thought  of.  Maybe,  for  all 
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the   pressurized   cabin,   he   was    a   little 
woozy. 

"Then    God  be   with   you !"   said  the 

c.  o. 

"And  a  pox  on  Uncle  Joe!"  retorted 
Larsen. 

"You're  The  Man,  from  here  on  out !" 
said  the  C.  O.  That  meant  that  the  in- 
struments had  been  checked,  that  every- 
body on  Muroc  was  waiting  for  him 
to  dive  the  X2X  into  the  ground,  deeply 
into  the  ground.  It  would  be  easy.  Life 
and  death  would  merge  so  smoothly  a 
man  wouldn't  know  when  they  touched. 

"Get  all  animals  out  of  the  way, 
then!"  said  Larsen.  Inside  him  he  said: 
"Take  it  easy,  Marian !  I  don't  die  easy, 
and  I'll  be  hungry  when  I  get  back 
home!"  He  made  it  sound  like  a  prayer, 
and  wished  he  might  have  radio  com- 
munication with  Marian,  so  she  could 
hear.  But  maybe  she  could  hear  anyway. 
Sometimes  she  seemed  to. 

He  nosed  the  X2X   down. 

He  began  to  feed  her  power.  If  she 
had  just  dropped  it  would  have  been 
fast,  but  she  slid  down  the  invisible 
elevator  shaft  so  fast  that  a  sheer  drop 
by  comparison  would  have  been  standing 
still.  Bob  Larsen  fitted  snugly  into  his 
seat,  the  "chair"  that  could  be  kicked 
out  at  any  time  and  might  give  him  a 
chance  to  live.  He  was  utterly  at  peace 
with  himself,  doing  the  thing  he  most 
loved.  In  seconds  the  X2X  was  travel- 
ling faster  than  it  ever  had  on  any 
straightaway. 

Larsen  smiled  when  he  compared  her 
speed  with  what  the  newspapers  had 
guessed  it  days  before.  Nobody  would 
believe  it — and  the  X2X  had  scarcely 
started!  She  flew  smoothly,  perfectly. 
No  well-oiled  watch  could  have  run 
more    perfectly. 

There  was  no  shrieking  of  wind  past 
the  wings.  Literally  speaking,  the  X2X 
didn't   have  wings.   It  was   as   close  to 


being  a  bullet  as  anything  man  had 
ever  turned  loose — save  from  the  muzzle 
of  cannon  or  rifle.  There  were  flanges 
instead  of  wings.  The  X2X  was  not  built 
with  airfoils,  in  the  usual  sense.  It  was 
developed  so  as  to  ricochet  off  nothing 
when  Bob  Larsen  bounced  its  nose  on 
the  invisible  cushion  of  its  own  drop- 
speed — and,  doubtless,  bounced  himself 
into  oblivion  at  the  same  time. 

The  altimeter  read  .  .  .  but  already  it 
moved  so  fast  that  Larsen  was  afraid 
even  to  shape  the  speed — checked  with 
his  airspeed  indicator — over  to  himself, 
lest  his  moving  lips  give  away  ever  so 
little    of    the    X2X's    secret. 

The  altimeter  behaved  like  a  speedom- 
eter, eating  away  the  altitude,  while  air 
speed  became  a  maniacal  impossibility 
and  grew  more  insane  with  each  passing 
second. 

Lazily  unconcerned,  Larsen  looked  out 
at  the  flanges  to  see  whether  they  still 
clung  to  the  fuselage.  They  were  not 
even  vibrating.   The  fuselage  didn't  vi- 


brate. Smooth!  That's  what  the  X2X 
was — smooth.  Bob  Larsen  looked  ahead, 
not  caring  much  about  anything,  empty 
of  care,  of  fear,  of  concern  even  about 
his  family,  even  about  Uncle  Joe. 

He  realized  that  this  feeling  was  his 
greatest  danger.  Death  in  the  plunge  to 
earth  held  no  terror  for  him,  held  little 
interest,  even.  He  tried  to  speculate  on 
it,  and  on  after-life,  but  his  mind 
wouldn't  cling  to  a  thought.  It  veered 
away.  Below  him  the  earth  was  a  big 
bowl  that  some  invisible  someone  under- 
neath was  holding  aloft  to  catch  him  in. 
He  laughed  softly  at  the  conceit,  but  he 
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didn't  hear  his  own  laughter  at  first, 
and  when  he  did  he  forgot  what  he'd 
been  laughing  at.  Ah,  yes,  the  earth — 
and  he  was  Bob  Larsen,  in  the  X2X, 
fastest  thing  man  had  made,  that  any 
man  had  ever  ridden.  I  should  look  into 
my  helmet,  where  my  name  is,  to  re- 
member who  I  am,  he  thought.  It  was 


an  old  chestnut,  but  it  tickled  him.  He 
found  it  easy  to  be  amused. 

He  heard  his  sons  laughing,  turned 
to  look  for  them  behind  him,  forgot 
them,  turned  back.  There  were  voices  in 
his  ears,  but  not  the  voices  of  his  sons. 
The  experts,  and  the  C.  O.,  were  calling 
to  him,  urgently,  fearfully. 

"Do  something,  Bob!  You're  travel- 
ling faster  than  we  expected  to  travel 
fifty  years  from  now !  Pull  out  if  you 
can.  Nobody  will  believe  this !  We  don't 
believe  it  ourselves." 

That's  what  they  said,  but  he  couldn't 
put  the  words  together.  Then,  when  he 
thought  he  could,  they  didn't  make  sense. 
Nothing  did  except  the  X2X  and  that 
bowl  held  up  to  receive  him.  He  wasn't 
even  interested  in  speed  any  more,  except 
to  get  more  and  more  of  it. 

Then  he  heard  Marian.  That  couldn't 
be,  of  course,  for  they'd  never  permit 
her  in  that  room,  and  she  hadn't  come 
to  the  field  with  him  anyhow.  He  was 
just   imagining   things. 

"Bob !"  her  voice  was  clear  enough. 
"Listen  to  me,  Skipper !  I'm  with  you 
whatever  you  do,  but  the  Big  Shots  here 
say  you've  done  more  than  they  expected 
of  you — times  ten!  Isn't  it  enough?  Not 
that   I'm    begging;    I'm   just   here — and 


you're   making   a   terrific   noise,   except 
that  it  comes  from  so  far  behind  you  I" 

That  was  foolish,  too,  but  he  became 
convinced  it  was  Marian,  actually  there 
in  the  forbidden  room.  They  must  be 
concerned,  to  have  got  her  there.  She 
must  have  come  along  right  behind  him, 
or  else  the  C.  O.,  with  amazing  fore- 
sight, had  brought  her  while  the  X2X 
climbed  to  fifty  thousand.  But  .  .  .  no, 
he  couldn't  seem  to  make  sense  of  any- 
thing. 

"Remember,  Skipper,  I'm  zvith  you 
ivhatever  you   do!" 

It  began  to  sink  in.  If  he  died,  did 
that  mean  that  Marian  would  die,  too? 
Of  course  not,  but  hadn't  she  just  said 
so?  He  could  think  of  himself  being 
picked  up  on  a  blotter,  if  they  found 
enough  of  him  to  waste  a  blotter  on, 
but  when  he  thought  of  Marian  looking 
the  same  way.  .  . 

But  how  could  she?  She  was  safe  on 
the  ground,  in  a  forbidden  room  sur- 
rounded by  armed  troops.  What  had  she 
meant  by  the  words?  Had  they  been 
accidental  words?  He  remembered  his 
fancy  of  what  could  happen  to  him  if 
he  tried  a  pull-out,  if  he  had  tried  it  a 
couple  miles  back  up  there — of  his  in- 
nards becoming  crimson  mush  inside 
him,  of  his  body  becoming  the  same 
stuff  in  the  "chair"  he  knew  very  well 
now  he  could  no  longer  use. 

No,  that  wouldn't  happen  to  Marian, 
either — except  slowly,  as  she  remem- 
bered, down  the  years.  The  metamor- 
phosis would  not  be  visible  to  anyone, 
even  to  the  second  husband  Marian 
might  one  day  take,  but  Marian  would 
know  about  it,  feel  it.  It  would  be  just 
the  same  with  her  as  with  him.  What 
then,  was  the  answer,  when  no  answer 
remained — save  to  dive  into  that  bowl, 
so  invitingly  held  up,  so  amazingly  close 
now,  straight  ahead? 

No    man    could    pull    out    and    live. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  X2X  but 
death. 

Yet  Bob  Larsen  did  pull  out,  nor 
did  he  turn  into  anything  unusual,  in- 
side or  outsile,  because  everything  had 
been  done  to  the  X2X  that  human  in- 
genuity could  devise  to  prevent  those 
very  things  from  happening.  Most  of 
them  were  secret,  even  to  Bob  Larsen, 
then  and  long  later. 

Bob  Larsen  knew,  when  the  experts 
poured  onto  the  field,  that  he  had 
brought  time  fifty  years  forward  on  a 
sunny  afternoon  over  Muroc.  He  grasped 
the  hand  of  the  C.   O. 

"Thanks  for  letting  Marian  talk  to 
me,"  he  said.  "If  you  hadn't,  maybe  I'd 
have  been  here,  but  I  wouldn't  have 
known  it!" 

The  C.  O.  said  nothing.  He  exchanged 


glances  with  the  experts.  They  said  noth- 
ing. Bob  Larsen  went  home,  gathered 
his  wife  into  his  arms. 

"You  talked  me  home,  Baby,"  he  said. 
"But  it  won't  do  to  let  anybody  know 
that  a  mere  woman  has  been  inside  the 
Big  Shot  Room,  even  to  keep  a  special 
person  alive — namely,  Bob  Larsen!" 

"Do  you  remember  what  I  said,  Bob?" 
asked  Marian  softly. 

"As  if  I  could  forget.  Here's  every 
word,  Baby!"  and  he  found  that  he  did 
remember — and  told  her. 

"I  did  say  that,  Bob,  but  get  this 
straight — before  you  talk  to  any  of  the 
experts  about  my  being  in  the  Forbid- 
den Room.  I  haven't  been  out  of  the 
house  since  you  took  off!  I've  just  been 
praying,  with  all  my  heart !" 


Call  to  Alms 

Now,  more  than  any  time  in  world  history,  it  is  incumbent  on  each  of  us  to 
wake  up  and  give.  George  Ade,  the  gentle  humorist  of  yesteryear,  bequeathed  us 
this  succinct  thought :  "He  who  gives — gathers." 

The  point  of  that  epigram  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  following  obscure  Persian 
tale: 

In  the  year  600  B.C.  there  lived  a  learned  and  holy  man  named  Ibdn  Mustapha 
Muhamd.  Once  in  a  dream  he  had  been  transported  to  Paradise.  There  he  saw  two 
doors.  One  was  marked,  "The  Hall  of  the  Condemned  of  Allah,"  and  the  ether 
"The  Hall  of  the  Anointed  of  Allah." 

Entering  the  first,  he  found  many  men  seated  at  a  great  feast.  But  instead  of  joy 
and  happiness,  there  was  gloom  and  sadness.  For  each  man's  left  arm  was  bound 
to  his  side.  To  the  right  arm  of  each  was  strapped  a  long-handled  spoon  in  such 
manner  that,  though  he  might  dip  the  utensil  into  the  bowls  of  delicacies  before 
him,  he  could  in  no  wise  bend  his  elbow  to  bring  the  food,  to  his  mouth. 

On  entering  the  second  hall,  Muhamd  witnessed  the  identical  scene,  yet  there 
was  all  joy  and  happiness  as  all  were  feasting  merrily.  For,  though  each  man  was 
like  unto  those  in  "The  Hall  of  the  Condemned,"  unable  to  bring  food  to  his  own 
mouth,  Allah  had  endowed  him  with  wisdom,  so  that  each  man,  dipping  into  the 
bowls  of  delicious  food,  fed  his  neighbor  and  was  in  turn  fed. 

From  this  dream,  the  wise  man  drew  the  parable  that  those  on  earth  who  starved 
were  those  whose  only  thought  is  for  themselves,  while  those  who  feasted  are 
those  who  help  one  another. 

Uncle  Remus  sums  up  the  idea  with  this  capsule :  "Them  ez  gives,  lives." 

— Buster   Rothman 
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By  the  Editor 


The  history  of  every  nation  reveals 
periods  of  unusual  difficulty.  Looking 
back  after  the  crisis  has  passed,  the 
way  out  seems  simple  and  obvious.  It 
did  not  appear  so  at  the  time. 

In  recording  developments,  history 
usually  unfolds  the  life  story  of  a  man 
or  of  men  who,  with  clear  vision, 
pointed  the  way  through  a  difficult 
situation.  In  the  biographies  of  a  com- 
paratively few  great  Americans  can  be 
read  the  story  of  our  Nation.  But  if 
one  would  taste  the  flavor  of  the  days 
in  which  they  lived,  he  will  pause  to 
read  of  the  others  who  presented  what 
they  proposed  as  a  solution  or  who, 
with  nothing  to  suggest,  just  violently 
opposed  what  others  offered.  And  read- 
ing, he  will  find  not  only  the  stories 
of  those  who  loudly  voiced  opinions ; 
he  will  learn  that  there  are  always 
many  of  us  who  frankly  say  we  are 
not  sure  what  should  be  done.  Our  un- 
certainty may  be  not  because  we  know 
so  little,  but  because  we  know  some- 
thing about  many  facets  of  a  knotty 
problem. 

Some  men  who  today  talk  loudest 
and  oftenest  and  who  claim  to  know  all 
remind  me  of  a  water  system  in  a 
certain  Pennsylvania  barn.  When  the 
tank  is  full,  the  water  flows  quietly 
and  strong.  When  the  water  in  the 
tank  gets  low,  the  electric  pump  starts 
working.  Turn  on  a  tap  then  and  you 
get  very  little  water,  but  a  great  deal 
of  noisy  air.  The  comparison  is  unfair 
to  the  pump.  It  does  the  best  it  can 
to  produce  what  is  needed.  Unfor- 
tunately,   many    in    positions   of    leader- 


ship in  America  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  to  further  their  own  interests. 

How  a  man  responds  to  a  crisis  is 
clue  to  the  man.  Does  he  use  it  for 
selfish  purposes  or  does  he  do  what 
he  can  to  solve  it?  In  every  American 
crisis  there  have  been  men  who  rose 
to  great  leadership.  It  will  be  so  in  this 
grave  peried  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 
We  need  not  worry  about  them.  And 
time,  I  suppose,  will  take  care  of  the 
self-seeking  pseudo  leaders.  There  is 
a  third  group.  They  claim  no  certain 
knowledge  of  what  should  be  done, 
have  no  selfish  interest  that  shapes 
their  opinions,  but  are  earnestly  eager 
to  find  for  themselves  an  answer  to 
days  like  these.  They  want  to  know 
who  among  our  leaders  are  sincere 
and  capable  prophets  and  who  are  striv- 
ing for  attention  or  political  advantage. 
For  those  who  seek  answers  to  these 
questions  there  are  helpful  axioms. 

What  a  man  says  is  not  always  a 
clue  to  why  he  says  it.  Much  that  is 
said  is  inspired  by  no  strong  conviction 
on  an  issue.  It  is  no  more  than  a  means 
to  a  purely  political  objective.  . 

There  may  be  a  trickle  of  truth  in 
the  "frothy  pumping''  of  even  a  cheap 
politician.  It  is  dangerous  but  necessary 
to  judge  the  motives  that  make  a  man 
an  advocate  of  an  idea. 

The  opinions  of  those  we  most  ad- 
mire may  not  always  be  right.  Bad 
ideas  may  find  lodging  in  honest  minds. 

It  is  possible  to  attack  an  idea 
without  defaming  the  man  who  holds 
it. 

Question  the  ideas  of  a  man  who  feels 
it  necessary  to  constantly  defend  him- 
self. 

A  look  at  all  sides  of  a  question  is 
requisite  to  sound  judgment. 

To  form  an  opinion  is  sounder  than 
to  adopt  one. 

In  making  a  judgment,  the  man  who 
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seeks    not    what    may    seem    expedient,      from    the     current     crop     of     national 
not  what  may  seem  wise,  but  what  he      figures   the  men  we   believe   will   have 

~  a   place   in   the   history   of  this   period, 
opinion   he   can   defend. 

ttt-1               i          £          i  •   •                 My  vote  will  be  for  those  who  evidence 

When  we  have  formed  an  opinion  on          J 

what   America   should   do   to   meet   the      willingness  to  lose  themselves  in  serv- 
present    crisis,    we    may    want    to    pick      ice  to  others. 

Generals   Who  Believed  in  Prayer 

When  the  Germans  were  making  their  sweep  toward  Paris  in  the  first  World 
War,  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener  were  sitting  together  in  the  War  Office 
in  London.  All  day  long  these  two  top  commanders  of  the  British  armies  had  been 
receiving  nothing  but  reports  of  disaster. 

Then  suddenly  another  telegram  was  brought  in.  It  told  briefly  how  the  German 
forces,  unbeaten  up  to  that  hour,  had  been  caught  at  the  Marne  and  outmaneuvered 
so  that  they  had  been  forced  to  retreat. 

After  Lord  Roberts  had  read  it,  he  solemnly  remarked,  "Only  God  Almighty 
could  have  brought  this  to  pass." 

Lord  Kitchener  added,   "Somebody  has  been  praying." 

Later  in  this  same  war,  Pvt.  Evans,  a  California  boy  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Army,  happened  to  wander  into  an  old  church  in  France.  As  he  stood 
there  with  bared  head  looking  around,  a  gray-haired  man  with  the  insignia  of  a 
general  on  the  collar  of  his  shabby  uniform  entered  with  a  single  orderly. 

Reverently,  the  elderly  officer  got  down  on  his  knees.  Pvt.  Evans  paid  small 
attention  to  him  at  first,  but  when  after  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  general 
rose  and  started  down  the  street,  he  was  amazed  at  all  the  saluting  that  went 
on.  Every  soldier  seemed  to  regard  this  little  old  man  with  quiet  awe.  Even  women 
and  children  stopped  in  their  tracks  to  watch  him  pass. 

Curious,  Pvt.  Evans  inquired  who  the  general  was.  He  was  quickly  told  that 
it  was  Marshal  Foch,  the  generalissimo  of  all  the  Allied  armies  in  France ! 

The  American  soldier  never  forgot  that,  while  10,000  guns  were  roaring  along  the 
100-mile  battle  line,  the  commander-in-chief  had  taken  time  to  go  to  that  little 
church  and  there  get  down  on  his  knees  in  humble  supplication.  But  it  was  not  an 
unusual  custom  for  the  great  French  commander.  No  day  passed  that  Marshal 
Foch  did  not  spend  an  hour  at  prayer  when  he  first  woke  up  in  the  morning,  and 
another  hour  before  he  retired  at  night. 

— Francis  Howard 
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Historic  Old  Cape  Florida 
Lighthouse  (1825-1878) 


LAST  July  marked  the  115th  anni- 
versary of  a  Seminole  War  battle  be- 
tween a  lighthouse  keeper  and  hostile 
Indians.  The  scene  was  Cape  Florida 
Light  on  Key  Biscayne,  one  of  the 
oldest  lighthouse  towers  in  the  United 
States  and  now  privately  owned. 

John  W.  B.  Thompson  was  the 
keeper.  With  the  Indians  at  their  heels, 
he  and  an  assistant  took  refuge  in  the 
lighthouse  and  were  besieged  through- 
out the  day  and  into  the  night.  By  ex- 
changing musket-ball  shots  with  the 
attackers  the  keeper  kept  them  from 
the  tower  until  dark,  when  the  Indians 


Historic  old  Cape  Florida  Lighthouse  tower  on 
Key  Biscayne  as  it  appears  today,  115  years 
after  a  tortuous  battle  fought  by  its  keeper 
with  hostile  Indians  on  July  23,  1836,  during 
the   Seminole    War. 


set    fire   to    the    door    and    the    lowest 
plank-boarded  window. 

The  flames  were  fierce,  fed  by  yellow 
pine  wood  and  oil  cans  punctured  by 
the  Indians'  shots,  and  the  two  men 
were  driven  to  the  top  of  the  tower. 
Thompson  cut  away  the  stairs  halfway 
up  from  the  bottom,  and  managed  to 
confine  the  fire  within  the  tower  for 
some  time  by  covering  over  the  scuttle 
that  lead  to  the  lantern.  But  the  in- 
tense heat  and  flames  drove  the  two 
men  out  of  the  lantern  and  down  on 
the  edge  of  a  two-foot  platform,  where 
they  were  nearly  roasted  alive. 

Arms  and  legs  of  the  cramped  vic- 
tims, stretched  out  for  momentary  re- 
lief, became  instant  targets  for  the  In- 
dians below.  And  now  glass  from 
the  flaming  lantern  was  bursting  in  all 
directions.  In  desperation,  Keeper 
Thompson  threw  a  keg  of  gunpowder 
down  the  scuttle.  It  exploded  instantly 
and  shook  the  tower  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, but  did  not  have  the  desired  effect 
of  demolishing  the  structure  and  the 
men  with  it. 

The  assistant  died  of  his  wounds 
shortly  thereafter,  and  Keeper  Thomp- 
son was  about  to  jump  off  the  ledge  to 
end  his  own  torture  when  the  fire  fell 
to  the  bottom  of  the  tower,  and  a  stiff 
breeze  brought  him  some  relief.  Think- 
ing him  dead,  the  Indians  left  the  tower 
and  set  fire  to  the  dwelling,  making  off 
in  the  keeper's  sloop  with  their  plunder. 

The  keeper's  position  seemed  hopeless. 
Severely  burned  and  wounded,  he  was 
far  from  the  ground,  with  no  chance  of 
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getting  down,  nothing  to  eat  or  drink, 
a  dead  man  by  his  side,  and  no  one  near 
to  come  to  his  rescue.  He  made  a  signal 
from  a  piece  of  blood-soaked  clothing 
and  later  in  the  day  sighted  the 
schooner  Motto  and  sloop-of-war  Con- 
cord. They  had  heard  the'  explosion 
twelve  miles  off  and  had  come  to  his 
assistance.  He  saw  that  the  rescuers 
were  towing  his  sloop,  which  had  been 
stripped  and  abandoned  by  the  Indians. 

After  other  rescue  methods  had  failed 
the  men  fired  twine  from  their  muskets, 
fastened  to  a  ramrod,  and  with  it  the 
keeper  managed  to  haul  up  a  tail  block, 
securing  it  to  an  iron  stanchion.  Two 
men  were  hoisted  up,  and  soon  the 
keeper  was  lowered  to  the  ground  and 
given  medical  aid.  He  survived  the  har- 
rowing experience,  but  was  crippled  for 
life. 

Cape  Florida  lighthouse  was  original- 


ly 65  feet  high  and  was  completed  in 
1825.  Rebuilding  of  the  light  after  the 
Seminole  episode  was  authorized  in  1837 
but  not  completed  until  1846  because 
hostile  Indians  remained  nearby  in  the 
Everglades.  Nine  years  later  the  tower 
was  raised  to  95  feet,  The  lighting  ap- 
paratus was  destroyed  during  the  Civil 
War  but  was  restored  after  an  interval 
of  six  years. 

The  light  guided  mariners  as  they 
passed  the  dangerous  Florida  Reef  un- 
til June  15,  1878,  when  Fowey  Rocks 
light  was  established  and  Cape  Florida 
light  was  discontinued.  The  tower  was 
sold  in  1915  to  the  late  James  Deering 
of  Chicago,  Illinois.  It  is  carried  in  the 
current  light  list  of  the  U.  S.  Coast 
Guard  as  "Cape  Florida  Daybeacon, 
white  unused  lighthouse  tower,  privately 
maintained." 


Whafs  Back  of  a  Hershey  Bar? 

I  often  like  to  hold  up  a  Hershey  bar  before  a  group  and  ask :  "What  do  you 
see?"  Their  answer  is  always,  "A  Hershey  bar."  "But,"  I  ask,  "what  do  you  see 
beyond  that  Hershey  bar?"  No  one  gives  an  answer  and  then  I  tell  them  that 
back  of  that  Hershey  bar  is  a  man — Mr,  Hershey,  who  manufactured  a  candy  so 
fine,  so  pure,  so  tasty  that  it  made  itself  famous  throughout  the  whole  world.  It 
made  Mr.  Hershey  a  millionaire. 

But  Mr.  Hershey  realized  that  just  he  and  his  wife  who  lived  in  a  small  apart- 
ment, and  very  modestly,  could  never  spend  all  that  money.  So  after  much  prayer 
and  thought,  they  planned  "The  Hershey  Home  for  Boys."  And  today  at  Hershey, 
Pennsylvania,  is  the  model  "Home  for  Boys"  for  the  world.  Here  they  are  trained ; 
given  a  good  education ;  and  then  sent  forth  into  the  world  as  trained  leaders. 
Mr.  Hershey  put  more  than  $90,000,000  into  that  home. 

"Now  what  do  you  see  beyond  that  Hershey  bar?"  The  answer:  "A  home  for 
boys — the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  with  an  endowment  now  approaching  the 
$100,000,000  mark." 

Here  was  a  man  who  not  only  TITHED.  Mr.  Hershey  gave  ALL  of  his  posses- 
sions to  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

— R.    R.   Yelderman   in   The   Christian-Evangelist 
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BY  C.  V.  JACKSON 


YOUNG  Kiri  outstripped  all  the  other 
children  of  the  village  as  they  raced 
across4  the  sun-bleached  sands  towards 
the  blue  waters  of  the  lagoon.  His  joy- 
in  life  was  never  more  manifest  than 
when  he  could  plunge  his  slim,  honey- 
colored  body  into  the  sparkling  waters 
which  lapped   his   island  home. 

His  father  watched  approvingly  as 
the  boy,  a  dozen  yards  ahead  of  the 
other  children,  dived  head  first  into 
those  blue-green  depths.  Breaking  the 
surface,  Kiri  struck  out  with  a  rythmic, 
overarm  stroke  towards  a  white  out- 
cropping of  coral  which  broke  the 
waterline  a  quarter  of  a  mile  offshore. 
Hito  had  no  fear  for  his  son's  safety.  He 
had  himself  taught  the  boy  to  swim,  and 
the  one  break  in  the  coral  reef  which 
enclosed  this  placid  lagoon  was  too 
small  to  permit  the  entrance  of  sharks 


— those  dreaded  killers  of  these  South- 
ern   Seas. 

Sitting  there  cross-legged  on  the 
sands,  his  face  in  the  shade  cast  by 
a  stunted  palm  tree  and  his  back  rest- 
ing against  its  broad,  bulbous  trunk, 
Hito  puffed  contentedly  at  one  of  the 
large,  loosely  rolled  cigars  with  which 
his  native  wife  kept  him  plentifully 
supplied.  Life  was  good  these  days, 
he  reflected.  He  could  think  back  now 
to  student  days  spent  in  bustling  Na- 
goya  and  Yokohama  without  the  least 
nostalgic   twinge. 

Yet  there  were  other  memories  of  his 
former  life  which  had  still  the  power 
to  stir  him  strongly — the  period  when 
he  had  served  his  Emperor;  When  he 
had  been  a  newly  promoted  N.C.O.  in 
that  section  of  The  Son  of  Heaven's 
Imperial  Forces,  which  had  first  brought 


His  father  watched  approvingly  as  the  boy,  a  dozen  yards  ahead  of  the   other  children    dived 
head   first   into    those   blue-green    depths. 
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the  Japanese  version  of  enlightened 
culture  and  civilization  to  these  islands. 
Those  days  held  memories  for  him  that 
were  still  a  source  of  pleasure. 

•At  first  all  had  been  violence.  Ac- 
customed to  a  life  of  semi-indolence 
under  the  Dutch  administration,  the 
natives  had  not  taken  kindly  to  the 
forced  labor  gangs  into  which  men, 
women,  and  children  alike  had  been 
put  to  work  hacking  out  airfields  from 
stretches  of  virgin  jungle.  But  the 
islanders  had  soon  been  educated.  It 
was  never  the  Japanese  way  to  lose  face 
before  such  aboriginals.  The  few  Eu- 
ropeans on  the  island,  by  reason  of  their 
Western  birth,  had  been  the  ones  to 
suffer  most  under  the  new  co-prosperity 
rule.  Theirs  had  been  the  smallest  ra- 
tions— a  scant  handful  of  dirty  rice  and 
a  bowl  of  weak  soup  a  day — and  theirs 
the  most  degrading  tasks.  It  was  fitting 
that  these  people  of  an  effete  Western 
world  should  be  forced  to  live  and  work 
like  very  animals. 

What  greater  proof  of  Japanese  su- 
premacy than  when  the  youngest  Jap 
soldier  on  the  island  was  privileged  to 
slap  the  faces  of  Van  Mynheer,  the 
former  Dutch  Magistrate,  and  of  his 
wife  and  daughter  if  they  failed  to 
straighten  from  their  odious  task  of 
spreading  manure  upon  the  fields  to 
salute  him  as  he  sauntered  past.  There 
came  a  time  when  the  Magistrate's  wife 
and  daughter  no  longer  toiled  beside 
him.  They  were  taken  from  him  one 
day  and  Van  Mynheer  never  saw  them 
again.  It  was  better  for  his  sanity  that 
he  did  not. 

Hito  recalled,  too,  the  fate  of  four 
other  European  women  on  the  island — 
nuns,  whose  work  among  that  simple 
island  race  had  endeared  them  to  the 
natives.  When  their  mission  had  been 
broken  into,  a  wounded  Dutch  officer 
had    been    found    sheltering    there,    an 


officer  of  that  pitifully  inadequate  force 
which  had  tried  to  repel  the  Japanese 
landing. 

The  Dutchman,  still  suffering  from 
his  wound,  had  been  made  to  witness 
the  fate  of  his  countrywomen.  Every- 
one has  his  breaking  point,  and  the 
officer  had  become  stark  raving  mad. 
How  else  could  his  subsequent  escape 
be  explained  away?  For  only  with 
superhuman  strength  could  he  have 
burst  his  bonds  and  strangled  his  guard, 
as  he  did,  before  creeping  off  into  the 
jungle. 

But  he  enjoyed  little  of  his  freedom. 
Hito's  eyes  glowed  again  at  the  mem- 
ory. How  well  he  had  served  his  Era- 
peror.  While  idly  looking  along  the 
shore  that  following  night,  he  had  seen 
a  native  canoe  steal  from  the  shadows 
and  head  out  into  the  lagoon.  It  was 
the  Dutch  officer.  There  was  time  to 
raise  the  alarm  and  recapture  him,  but 
Hito  was  exceedingly  proud  of  his  skill 
with  a  rifle.  Sighting  on  the  back  of 
that  distant  head,  he  had  squeezed  the 
trigger.  And  with  what  elation  had  he 
seen  the  head  jerk  spasmodically  under 
the  impact  of  the  bullet  before  the 
Dutchman  slumped  over  the  side  of  the 
canoe  as  inertly  as  a  sack  of  rice. 

The  report  of  his  rifle  had  brought 
his  comrades  running.  When  he  had 
explained,  they  seriously  questioned 
such  marksmanship  at  that  distance  in 
the  moonlight.  On  the  next  day  they 
had  dived  in  an  endeavor  to  recover  the 
body,  but  much  to  Hito's  chagrin  it 
had  never  been  found.  His  feelings  had 
been  somewhat  mollified,  however,  when 
he  had  received  public  praise  for  his 
action  from  none  other  than  the  officer 
commanding  His  Imperial  Highness's 
Forces  in  these  islands. 

For  nearly  eighteen  months  the  Jap- 
anese had  undisputed  sway  here.  Leave 
to  the  homeland  had  been  hard  to  get. 
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Few  boats  arrived.  Like  many  others, 
Hito  had  taken  a  comely,  young  native 
girl  to  ease  his  boredom.  The  High 
Command  encouraged  such  alliances. 
They  had  the  twofold  effect  of  keeping 
the  men  contented  and  assisting  colon- 
ization by  the  propogation  of  Japanese- 
fathered   subjects. 

Then  had  come  the  first  American 
bombers  with  their  devastating  loads, 
blasting  airfields  and  pulverizing  coastal 
defenses  with  precision  and  tenacity  of 
purpose.  One  day,  after  a  particularly 
heavy   bombardment   from  the   air   and 


come  the  day  of  Japan's  defeat.  Un- 
willing to  see  his  motherland  under  the 
heels  of  a  conqueror,  Hito  had  escaped 
from  the  prison  camp  and  joined  his 
native  wife  and  her  people. 

Reaching  the  end  of  his  reflections, 
Hito  raised  his  eyes  in  time  to  see  his 
son  dive  outwards  and  downwards  from 
a  mound  of  coral.  His  young  body 
sliced  the  water  with  scarce  a  ripple 
to  mark  his  passing.  Hito  watched.  He 
could  not  remember  having  seen  Kiri 
dive   from   that   particular   spot   before. 

Meanwhile,     in     those     cool,     limpid 


Meanwhile,  in  those  cool,  limpid  depths,  young  Kiri  swam  straight  down  until  he  reached  th* 
sanded  bottom. 


from  the  sea,  wave  after  wave  of 
mottle-clad  American  Marines  had 
swarmed  across  the  island  beaches.  The 
Men  of  Nippon  had  fought  fanatically 
for  their  Emperor ;  but  the  Americans 
had  shown  even  greater  valor  for  their 
President.  Hito  himself  had  been  one 
of  the  few  Japs  to  be  captured.  An 
American  sergeant  had  knocked  him 
out  before  he  had  the  chance  to  commit 
the  hara-kiri  that  his  aggrieved  honor 
craved. 

And   then,   with  startling   speed,   had 


depths,  young  Kiri  swam  straight  down 
until  he  reached  the  sanded  bottom. 
Anchoring  himself  to  a  knoll  of  coral, 
he  sat  perfectly  still  until  the  tiny, 
colored  fish  which  populated  this  under- 
sea garden,  and  whom  his  sudden  ad- 
vent had  first  frightened,  regained  their 
courage  and  swam  past  him  in  their 
little  schools.  Sometimes,  if  one  was 
quick  enough,  it  was  possible  to  catch 
them  with  one's  hand.  Kiri  made  a 
sudden  grab  at  a  stumpy,  striped  little 
fellow,    who    promptly    flicked    an    im- 
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pudent  tail  in  his  face  and  scuttled  to 
the  sanctuary  afforded  by  a  low  bank  of 
coral.  Following  him,  Kiri  saw  him 
disappear  into  a  small  round  hole  in 
the  center  of  a  stone  half-sunk  in  the 
sand. 

Swimming  under  the  bank  of  coral, 
the  boy  lay  full  length  on  the  sea  bed 
and  probed  the  hole  with  an  explora- 
tory finger.  About  to  rise  to  the  sur- 
face for  air,  he  felt  a  sudden,  agonizing 
grip  on  his  foot.  With  all  the  strength 
of  his  lithe  body  he  kicked  out  in  an  ef- 
fort to  free  himself.  He  could  not  escape. 
As  the  relentless  sea  water  stole  into  his 
lungs,  a  huge  bubble  of  air  rushed  to- 
wards the  surface  and  marked  the  pass- 
ing of  Kiri's  life. 


Worried  by  his  son's  long  absence 
below  the  surface,  Hito  dropped  his 
cigar  and  sprang  to  his  feet.  Sudden 
panic  struck  at  his  heart.  His  son  was 
his  most  treasured  possession.  He  raced 
for  the  lagoon.  With  the  hissing  wake 
of  a  powerful  crawl  stroke  marking 
his  progress  over  those  calm,  sunlit 
waters,  Hito  came  at  last  to  the  spot 
where  his  son  had  disappeared.  Surface 
diving,  he  reached  the  bottom  with  a 
few  powerful  strokes.  There  he  found 
Kiri,  one  little  foot  fast  in  the  remorse- 
less grip  of  a  giant  clam,  while  firmly 
held  in  his  hand  was  a  white,  grinning 
skull,  a  neat  bullet  hole  drilling  it  from 
rear  to  forehead. 


Outfoxing  the  Fox 

One  subject  upon  which  practically  all  old-time  baseball  fans  and  players  agree, 
is  the  fact  that  Ty  Cobb,  the  Georgia  Peach,  was  the  foxiest  hombre  who  ever 
donned  a  pair  of  spikes. 

But  opulent  old  T'yrus  himself  will  admit  that  there  was  one  player  who  did 
outsmart  him  year  after  year,  and  that  Brain  was  Larry  Gardner,  third  baseman 
of  an  earlier  Boston  Red  Sox  team,  a  performer  who  is  only  vaguely  remembered 
today. 

Ordinarily  Cobb  was  a  man  to  catch  the  opposition  flat-footed.  When  they  ex- 
pected a  bunt,  he'd  lean  into  the  ball  with  all  his  fierce  power ;  when  they  expected 
him  to  aim  for  distance,  he'd  lay  down  a  dumpy  tap.  But  he  couldn't  fool  Gardner. 
Invariably,  when  Ty  was  up  there  to  bunt,  Larry  was  ready  for  him,  playing  a 
shallow  third. 

Cobb  was  bewildered,  tried  every  which- way  to  learn  the  answer  to  Gardner's 
apparent  psychic  power,  but  as  long  as  Larry  was  active,  he  never  discovered  it. 
Finally,  when  the  hot  cornerman  came  to  announce  his  retirement,  Cobb  sought 
him  out. 

"Larry,"  he  pleaded,  "you're  not  going  to  play  baseball  any  more,  so  let  me  in  on 
the  secret,  will  you?  How  the  devil  have  you  always  been  able  to  figure  it  out 
when  I  was  fixing  to  bunt?  Nobody  else  has  caught  wise;  how  come  you?" 

Gardner  grinned.  "No  point  keeping  it  from  you  any  more,  Ty,"  he  told  the  man 
ineluctably  destined  for  the  Hall  of  Fame.  "It's  a  simple  story,  anyway — without 
fail,  whenever  you  make  up  your  mind  to  bunt,  you  bite  your  lower  lip!" 

— Harold    Winer  xp 
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As  Blind  Men  See  God 


BY  W.  EDGAR  GREGORY 


WHEN  one  pauses  to  look  at  the  dif- 
ferent views  men  have  of  God,  he  real- 
izes how  much  we  are  like  blind  men 
groping  about  in  search  of  true  knowl- 
edge. Nothing  so  perfectly  illustrates  the 
confusions  of  theology  as  the  story  of  the 
blind  men  and  the  elephant.  They  all 
wanted  to  "see"  an  elephant,  you  will 
remember,  and  when  a  circus  came  to 
town  all  went  to  find  out  what  it  looked 
like.  One  examined  a  leg  and  said : 

"The  elephant  is  like  a  tree." 

Another  quite  pointedly  disagreed.  He 
had  been  examining  the  elephant's  tail. 

"The  elephant  isn't  like  a  tree  at  all," 
he  insisted.  "It  is  like  a  piece  of  rope 
that  twists  and  writhes." 

A  third  took  issue  with  the  two  and 
said: 

"You're  both  wrong.  The  elephant  is 
like  a  large  tube  or  hose  that  is  alive." 

And  so  it  went.  Each  had  examined 
a  different  part  of  the  elephant  and  de- 
scribed the  elephant  in  those  terms.  He 
thought  the  others  were  lying  and  took 
issue  with  them.  It  might  have  come  to 
blows  except  for  the  fact  that  there 
was  obviously  one  way  of  correcting  all 
these  limited  impressions.  Each  blind 
man  could  be  allowed  to  examine  the 
part  examined  by  his  companion.  Their 
views  could  thus  be  corrected,  amplified 
and  completed. 

How  fine  it  would  be  if  we  could  each 
thus  correct  and  extend  our  own  view 
of  God! 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  no  one 
has  ever  experienced  God  in  such  a  way 
that  that  experience  could  be  transmitted 


wholly  to  his  neighbor.  It  loses  some- 
thing in  the  transmission. 

Actually  there  are  two  ways  of  ex- 
periencing God.  One  is  that  of  direct 
experience,  the  experience  of  the  mystic. 
The  other  is  deductive,  where  one  de- 
duces the  reality  of  God  from  certain 
phenomena  accessible  to  others.  The  first 
suffers  from  the  fact  that  the  experience 
is  private  and  cannot,  apparently,  be 
repeated.  The  second  suffers  from  the 
fact  that  others  read  different  interpre- 
tations from  the  phenomena  used  as  the 
basis  for  deducing  God's  reality. 

One  man  describes  God  as  a  patri- 
archal figure  much  as  the  old  men  of 
Biblical  days,  full  of  wisdom  and  power 
and  graciousness.  Does  not  the  Bible 
say  that  God  made  man  in  His  own 
image?  And  did  not  God  visit  Abraham 
in  the  guise  of  a  traveler?  Did  He  not 
wrestle  with  Jacob  and  walk  in  the 
Garden  at  even? 

Yet  another  man  is  equally  insistent 
that  God  is  spirit.  But  what  is  spirit? 
The  best  analogy  that  can  be  found  is 
"breath" — which  the  word  probably 
originally  meant — or  "air"  or  "vapor." 
But  that  doesn't  describe  what  is  meant. 
What  is  meant  is  that  God  is  something 
completely  different  from  anything  else 
we  experience.  Yet  if  He  is  so  complete- 
ly different  how  can  we  ever  experience 
Him? 

Possibly  both  are  right.  God,  if  He  is 
anything  at  all,  is  certainly  something 
far  beyond  our  immediate  and  material 
experience.  Yet  He  must  be  akin  to  our 
daily  experiences  or  He  would  be  some- 
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tiling  which  we  could  never  know.  Su- 
perstitious and  ignorant  people  make 
God  so  much  like  ourselves  He  is  hardly 
worth  worshipping.  Some  theologians 
make  Him  so  completely  "other"  that 
it  is  useless  to  try  to  know  Him.  We 
had  better  go  ahead  living  as  if  He 
didn't  exist. 

Yet  religion  (as  all  life)  is  a  series 
of  seeming  paradoxes.  May  not  both 
these  groups  be  right,  even  as  the  quar- 
reling blind  men  were  right?  May  it  not 
be  that  God  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
completely  "other"  and  yet  strangely 
present  i-n  the  most  material  and  mun- 
dane of  experiences?  Perhaps  we  should 
change  the  expression  somewhat.  May 
not  God  be  something  bigger  than  both 
these  things  so  that  in  our  finite  strivings 
to  know  Him  some  of  us  grasp  at  one 
element  of  the  truth  while  others  grasp 
at  the  other? 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  bitter 
controversy  among  physicists  as  to 
whether  the  electron  were  a  wave  or  a 
particle.  Under  some  conditions  it  be- 
haved like  a  wave  but  under  others  it 
behaved  like  a  particle.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  electron  is  neither. 
It  is  something  completely  beyond  human 
experience.  We  know  it  is  there  be- 
cause of  certain  observations  physicists 
have  made  in  their  experiments.  They 
have  not  observed  the  electron  directly, 
however,  but  have  deduced  its  presence 
from  the  behavior  of  their  apparatus.  It 
is  a  physical  law — a  mathematical  form- 


ula— but  that  is  something  no  ordinary 
human  can  experience.  We  are  forced 
to  describe  it  in  terms  of  our  own  finite 
experience  (in  terms  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live  and  move).  When  we 
start  trying  to  describe  the  electron  in 
such  normal,  everyday  terms  we  inevi- 
tably enter  into  contradictions. 

Perhaps  that  is  what  happens  when 
we  seek  to  describe  God.  He  is  some- 
thing we  experience  indirectly  (even 
the  mystic  experiences  Him  in  terms 
of  the  training  his  particular  culture  has 
given  him)  but  which  we  are  forced 
to  describe  in  terms  of  the  world  about 
us.  This  inevitably  involves  us  in  con- 
tradictions. We  say  He  is  like  a  father, 
like  a  judge,  like  an  all-seeing  eye,  like 
a  great  lawgiver,  and  so  forth.  We  even 
find  a  scientist  speaking  of  Him  as  the 
great  universal  Law.  Mary  Baker  Eddy 
used  to  like  to  refer  to  God  as  "Father- 
Mother."  All  of  these  are  crude  attempts 
at  representing  a  reality  far  beyond  our 
human  capacity  fully  to  experience. 

Some  of  us  have  a  little  more  of  the 
truth  than  others  (we  have  explored 
a  little  more  of  the  "elephant")  but  all 
of  us  have  some  of  the  truth  (we  have 
at  least  touched  it).  The  lesson  to  be 
drawn  is  that  of  tolerance  and  humility. 
If  we  would  know  more  of  God  we  must 
learn  from  His  most  humble  servant  and 
be  tolerant  of  divergent  doctrines.  What 
is  apparently  contradictory  may  actually 
be  but  a  paradox  when  the  larger  truth 
is   known ! 


During  the  Civil  War  recruiting  posters  of  the  Union  Army  promised  that  "The 
Uniform  is  Handsome,  well  made,  and  will  not  drop  off  after  two  weeks'  wear." 

— Russell    Newbold 
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Showdown  at  Sunrise 


BY  JOSH  M.  DRAKE,  JR. 


MOM,  Dad  and  I  sat  eating  our 
bacon,  eggs  and  biscuits  that  morning 
without  saying  anything  and  every  time 
a  fork  or  knife  clinked  against  a  plate 
it  sounded  like  a  rifleshot.  As  Mom 
started  toward  the  stove  for  the  coffee- 
pot to  refill  our  cups,  she  looked  out 
of  the  window  and  said  in  an  unsteady 
voice,  "There's  a  rider  coming  up  the 
trail." 

Dad's  hand  shook  as  he  put  down  his 
cup.  "It  will  be  Black  Bert,"  he  said. 
"He  told  me  yesterday  he  would  give 
us  until  sunup  to  get  out.  Looks  like 
he's  right  on  time." 

Dad  took  a  long  gulp  of  coffee  as 
he  rose  from  the  table  and  walked  over 
to  the  old  trunk  in  the  corner.  He 
raised  the  lid  and  took  out  his  gun 
belt  and  old  single-action  Colt.  It  was 
rusty  and  hadn't  been  fired  in  three 
years.  He  pulled  back  the  hammer  and 
spun  the  cylinder  around  several  times 
to  see  that  it  was  loaded  and  in  proper 
working    order. 

As  he  buckled  the  gun  around  his 
waist  Mom  said,  "Don't  go  out  there, 
Tom.  Let  me  answer  the  door.  I'll  tell 
him  you've  gone  for  a  wagon  and  we're 
leaving  as  soon  as  we  can.  He  will  give 
us  more  time." 

"No,"  Dad  said,  "this  quarter  section 
is  ours.  We  homesteaded  it  and  spent 
two  years  fencing  it,  breaking  the  land 
and  building  a  house,  and  no  hired 
gunman  is  going  to  scare  us  off." 

"But,"  Mom  pleaded,  "you  don't  have 
a  chance.  That  range  hog,  Bugs  Davis, 
pays  Black  Bert  a  hundred  dollars  for 
each  homesteader  he  runs  off  this  range, 
and  he  doubles  the  price  when  Bert  uses 


his  guns.  You  know  what  happened  to 
the  others  who  stood  up  to  him." 

Dad  stopped  with  his  hand  on  the 
doorknob.  "Nora,"  he  said,  "you  know 
we  can't  ride  off  and  leave  the  things 
we've  accumulated  the  ten  years  we've 
been  married.  Besides,  if  I  let  Bugs 
Davis'  gunman  run  me  off  I  would  lose 
my  self-respect.  I  guess  there  comes  a 
time  in  every  man's  life  when  he  has 
to  stand  up  for  what  is  right." 

"If  you  must  go,  take  the  shotgun," 
Mom  said. 

"No,"  Dad  replied,  "I'll  meet  him 
armed  as  he  is  and  try  to  make  him  see 
that  I'm  right.  I  don't  want  any  ad- 
vantage." 

"I'm  going  too,"  I  said. 

"No,  you  stay  with  your  mother," 
Dad  said. 

As  Dad  opened  the  cabin  door  and 
stepped  into  the  yard  I  followed  him. 
That  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  dis- 
obeyed him  but  I  knew  I  had  to  go. 
Black  Bert  was  dismounting  as  I 
slammed  the  door  behind  me.  Dad  stood 
in  the  yard  waiting  with  his  feet  wide 
apart. 

Black  Bert  ignored  us  as  he  slowly 
tied  his  horse  to  a  young  cottonwood. 
I  noticed  his  fingers  as  they  skillfully 
made  the  knot.  They  were  long,  supple, 
and  well  cared  for — killer's  hands.  I 
had  seen  Black  Bert  several  times  when 
we  had  gone  to  town  for  supplies,  but 
he'  had  always  been  wearing  gloves. 
Town  loafers  said  he  never  took  them 
off  except  when  he  planned  to  use  his 
guns. 

My  eyes  traveled  to  my  father's 
hands,  thick  and  calloused  from  plowing 
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and  digging  post  holes.  They  hung  by 
his  sides,  stiff  and  clumsy  in  a  half- 
shut  position  as  if  they  were  gripped 
around  the  handle  of  a  hoe. 

Black  Bert  turned  from  his  horse  and 
started  walking  toward  Dad.  He  was 
a  slender  man  dressed  in  black  from 
his  handmade  boots  to  his  expensive 
Stetson.  His  arms  hung  loosely  and 
his  hands  hovered  over  the  low-swung 
guns  at  his  sides.  He  had  a  mean-look- 
ing face  but  what  scared  and  fascinated 


me  were  his  white  hands.  The  fingers 
were  bony  and  seemed  to  coil  and  un- 
coil like  a  nest  of  rattlers. 

He  stopped  about  ten  steps  from  Dad 
and  said,  "Get  that  kid  away  from  here." 

"Tim,"  Dad  said  without  taking  his 
eyes  off  Bert,  "go  back  in  the  house 
so  Bert  and  me  can  talk." 

I  stepped  a  few  yards  out  of  the  line 
of  fire  but  I  didn't  go  back  in  the 
house. 

Bert  said  to  Dad,  "Yesterday  I  told 
you  not  to  let  the  sun  rise  on  you  in 
these  parts.   Did  you  understand  me?" 

"Yes,"  Dad  answered,  "I  understood, 
but  you  can  go  back  to  Bugs  Davis  and 
tell  him  that  I  am  one  farmer  he  isn't 
going   to   scare." 

"You  are  asking  for  it,  squatter," 
Bert    growled    as    his    hands    dropped 


nearer  his  guns.  "Well,  you  are  going 
to  get  it.  Start  reaching  for  your  gun." 

"Nothing  doing,"  Dad  said,  "I'm  a 
peaceable  man.  I've  never  had  any 
trouble  in  my  life  and  I  never  will  un- 
less a  man  pulls   a  gun  on  me  first." 

"Listen,  Tom,"  Bert  said,  "I've  al- 
ways admired  your  spunk  and  I  plan  to 
give  you  a  break.  You  have  a  lot  to 
live  for.  You  have  a  pretty  wife  and  a 
boy.  If  you'll  give  me  your  word  that 
you'll  clear  out,  I'll  give  you  another 
day." 

"Bert,"  my  father  said,  "I  know  you 
were  hired  to  put  me  off  my  land  and 
I  won't  leave,  so  we  might  as  well  have 
our  showdown  now." 

"You  asked  for  it,"  Bert  said.  "You 
love  this  land  so  well,  you  can  be  buried 
on  it." 

Bert's  lips  were  twisted  up  in  an 
ugly  way  as  his  hands  reached  for  his 
guns.  But  as  those  lean  fingers  curled 
around  the  butts  his  eyes  shifted  and 
his  hands  relaxed  and  fell  to  his  sides. 
He  licked  his  lips  and  said  with  a  grin, 
"On  second  thought,  I  think  I'll  give 
you  another  day  to  make  up  your  mind." 

"My  mind  is  as  made  up  as  it  will 
ever  be,"  Dad  said.  "You  have  my  an- 
swer and  it  won't  change  in  a  day  or 
a  week." 

"You  fool,"  Bert  said,  taking  a 
backward  step.  "I  can  beat  you  and 
you  know  it." 

"Maybe  you  are  a  better  gunman," 
Dad  said,  "but  I'm  staying.  Yesterday 
you  said  one  of  us  was  leaving.  What 
are  you  going  to  do?" 

Bert  looked  at  his  horse  and  back 
at  Dad.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  he  was 
scared.  "You  win,"  he  said.  "I've  run 
against  something  I  can't  beat.  I'm 
riding  out  of  here  today.  We  can't  beat 
you  homesteaders.  You  have  something 
that  none  of  our  crowd  has.  I  don't 
think  you  will  have  any  more  trouble 
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SHOWDOWN  AT    SUNRISE 

with  Bugs  because  he'll  fold  up  without  Mom.  "Gosh,"  he  said,  "I  never  thought 

me  to  do  his  dirty  work."  he  would  back  down.  He  was  going  for 

He  turned  his  back  to  Dad,  mounted  his  guns  when  I  caught  his  eyes.  I  guess 

and  rode  away,  and  all  the  time   Dad  he  lost  his  nerve  when  I  refused  to  be 

stood  with  a  puzzled  expression  on  his  stared  down." 

face.  Dad  never  found  out  that  the  thing 

"Oh,   Tom,"   Mom   cried   as   she   ran  that    made    Bert's    eyes    shift    was    the 

out  of  the  house,  "I  was  afraid  he  would  glitter   of   metal   in   the   early   morning 

kill  you."  sun.  That  metal  was  a  double-barreled 

Dad  pulled  a  handkerchief  and  wiped  shotgun  aimed  at  his  chest  from  behind 

his  forehead  as  he  put  his  arm  around  the  curtains  of  our  cabin  window. 
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"To  Be  a  Son" 

One  of  the  most  sincere  and  sweet  happinesses  of  my  life  is  the  knowledge  that 

my  mother's  heart  is  happy  with  the  thought  of  me.  One  day  she  wrote  me  a  letter 

the  salutation  of  which  read :  "Donn,  my  son."  It  has  made  me  think.  What  does 

it  mean  to  be  a  son? 

To  Be  a  Son.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  great  longings  of  my  life  is  that  never  may  there  come,  through  me, 

unhappiness  to  her.  One  of  the  prayers  that  each  day  merits  thus  becomes  that  in 

this  day  my  sonship  may  most  worthy  be. 

To  Be  a  Son.  .  .  . 
To  God  also,  I  am  a  son.  No  greater  happiness  could  come  than  inner  peace  of 

soul  which  knows  that  God,  in  spite  of  all  my  weakness,  found  in  me  the  gladness 

of  His  heart. 

To  Be  a  Son.  .  .  . 
Each  day  should  be  a  prayer  in  which  I  seek  to  know  and  do  His  will,  and  from 

the  fellowship  of  which  I  might  gain  strength  to  live  the  day  in  manner  such  as 

will  no  pain  bring  to  His  fond  parental  heart. 
To  Be  a  Son.  .  .  . 
To  be  a  son  in  such  a  time  as  this.  ...  To  be  the  fashioner,  the  bearer,  of 

responsibility  for  pain  or  peace  within  the  hearts  and  lives  that  loved  me  into  being. 
To  be  a  son,  in  days  when  sons  are  given  more  to  caustic  criticism  and  to  rebellion, 
than  they  are  to  privileges  of  filial  love,  and  to  the  ennoblement  of  such  love  through 
lives  of  constancy,  consideration  and  concern. 
To  Be  a  Son.  ... 

To  be  a  son.  ...  To  be  the  living  dream.  To  be  the  self-made  selfness.  To  be  the 
sole  and  single  payment  of  all  the  cost  the  years  have  claimed.  To  be  a  son  .  .  .  ! 
Before  this  stabbiag  reality  a  man  stands  stripped  of  all  there  is  in  him  of  self- 
complacency  and  pride.  For  zvhat  have  I  to  offer  as  fulfillment  of  my  mother's 
dreams  ...  of  God's? 

Donn  Pershing  Doten  in  Michigan   Christian   Advocate 
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BIBLE   READING 

FOR 

EVERY  DAY 

OF  THE  MONTH 


BY 
IAMES     V.     CLAYPOOL 

(Secy.,   promotion   of 

Bible  Use, 

American   Bibie 

Society) 


AUGUST 
Theme:  Try  If  This  Way 

1 .  Together    I    Corinthians    1  1 . 

2.  One  by  One    I    Corinthians  9  2. 

3.  The  Other  Fellow I   Corinthians   10  3. 

4.  Disorder  Rebuked I  Corinthians  1 1  4. 

5.  The  Same   Way    I    Corinthians    12  5. 

6.  More   of   It    Ephesians    1  6. 

7.  A    New    Unity     Ephesians    2  7. 

8.  Fellow    Citizens    Ephesians    3  8. 

9.  The  Wayward  Restored.  .Ezekiel   11  :5-21  9. 

10.  Individual  Responsibility  Ezekiel  18:19-32  10. 

11.  Rowers  in  Great  Waters  Ezekiel  27:26-36  11. 

12.  Children    of    Light    Ephesians    5  12. 

13.  The   Whole   Armor    .     Ephesians   6  13. 

1 4.  For  Length  of  Days    ....  Deuteronomy  30  1  4. 

15.  An  Old-Time  Song  Deuteronomy  32:1-12  15. 

16.  Guilty  as Jeremiah  5:19-31  16. 

17.  Amend  Your  Ways Jeremiah  7:1-16  17. 

18.  Not  Their  Way    Jeremiah   10:1-16  18. 

19.  To  Each   His  Own    Jeremiah    17:5-17  19. 

20.  Human   Pottery    Jeremiah    18:1-12  20. 

21.  Future  Prosperity   ...Jeremiah  31:15-34  21. 

22.  Cod   Will   Do    It    Jeremiah   33:1-16  22. 

23.  High     Example     Jeremiah    35  23. 

24.  I  Am  Glad    I  Timothy   1  24. 

25.  Those  in  High   Place I  Timothy  2  25. 

26.  O   Man  of  Cod    I   Timothy  6  26. 

27.  Hard   Times   Coming    II    Timothy   3 

28.  Personal    Matters     II    Timothy    4  27. 

29.  Disobedient    Jonah    Jonah    1  28. 

30.  Jonah    Punished     Jonah    2,    3  29. 

31.  Jonah    Taught    a    Lesson     Jonah    4  30. 
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SEPTEMBER 
Theme:  Living  Unto  Cod 

Hard-working    Matthew  20:1-16 

As  We   Have   Hoped    Psalms  33 

A   Wise   Son    Proverbs    13:1-15 

A  Little  Boy I  Samuel  1  :9-28 

A  Clad  Mother I  Samuel  2:18-26 

Here   Am   I    I   Samuel   3 

A  Shepherd  Boy I  Samuel  16:1-13 

Goliath  Slain    I  Samuel    17:38-51 

No    Dainties     Daniel     1 

Dreams     Daniel    2:19-30 

Three    Pals    Daniel    3:1-18 

In  the  Fiery  Furnace   .  .  .    Daniel  3:19-30 

Kingly    Notions     Daniel    4:1-18 

Come   True    Daniel    4:19-37 

Writing  on  the   Wall    Daniel   5:1-12 

Found  Wanting    Daniel   5:13-31 

Promoted     Daniel    6:1-17 

In   the    Lions'    Den    Daniel    6:18-28 

Penitential    Prayer    Daniel    9:1-19 

Living  with  Christ   .  .  .    Calatians  2:11-21 
When    Faith    Came    .    Calatians    3:21-29 

Sons  and  Heirs    Calatians  4:1-18 

Hold   Fast  Your  Freedom    .  .    Calatians   5 

Popular  Acclaim    I   Samuel    18:1-12 

Loyal   Friends    I    Samuel    19:1-18 

A    Pledge    of    Brotherhood 

I    Samuel    20:1-23 
Sorrowful   Separation    I    Samuel    20:24-42 

For  Such  a  Time  as  This   Esther  4 

The  Time  Is  at  Hand Romans  13 

Self- Denial  for  Others Romans   14 


TOPIC 
TALKS 


Weekly  Subjects  for 
Personal  or  Group  Use 

By  R&Ae^d  Ca&paA  J.inUi&i 


Let's  Build! 

AUGUST  5-11 


One  of  the  most  sobering  thoughts 
that  you  and  I  can  face  is  the  realiza- 
tion that  we  ought  to  do  something 
constructive  each  day  of  our  lives. 

An  anonymous  poet  has  given  us  a 
real  challenge  in  these  singing  words : 

Isn't  it  strange  that  princes  and  kings 
And  clowns  that  caper  in  sawdust  rings. 
And  common  folks,  like  you  and  me. 
Are    builders    for   Eternity? 

To   each  is  given  a   bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass  and  a  book  of  rules 
And  each  must  make,  ere  life  be  flown, 
A   stumbling   block  or  a  stepping  stone. 

How  did  an  old  writer  assure  us 
that  even  a  child  might  be  known  by 
his  deeds?  (Proverbs  20:11)  How  did 
Jesus  challenge  us  to  see  to  it  that  our 
religious  loyalty  should  be  backed  up 
by  constructive  deeds  of  helpfulness  to 
others  about  us?    (Luke  6:46) 

Why  must  we  take  God  into  our 
building?    (Psalm    127:1) 

Why  should  we  build  upon  Christ  as 
a  foundation  for  our  character  and  for 
every  constructive  task  that  we  under- 
take and  try  to  finish?  (I  Corinthians 
3:11)  Is  there  ever  any  justification 
for  departing  from  this  rule?  Why  do 
you  say  this? 

We  might  well  remember  the  words 
of  another  anonymous  poet  who  wrote: 

Build  it   well,   whate'er  you   do; 

Build  it   straight   and  strong   and    true; 

Build  it   thick   and   high   and   broad; 

Build  it  for  the  eye  of  God. 


Benjamin  Franklin,  in  Poor  Richard's 
Almanac,  was  really  stressing  the  dig- 
nity of  the  difficult  and  unpretentious 
toiler  when  he  wrote  these  words :  "A 
ploughman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than 
a  gentleman  on  his   knees." 

Let's  build,  whether  with  hammer  or 
plough  or  pen  or  assembly  line!  Our 
world  needs  builders  in  many  tasks  if 
it  is  to  be  strong  and  free  and  worthy 
of  freedom. 

What  do  you  plan  to  choose  as  a 
lifework?  What  would  you  rather  do 
than  anything  else?  What  profession 
or  trade  or  other  employment  means 
so  much  to  you  that  you  would  be 
willing  to  give  your  life,  if  need  be, 
in  order  to  make  it  your  lifework  and 
give  your  best  to  it?  Are  you  able  to 
think  of  one  such  lifework  that  comes 
nearer  to  meaning  that  to  you  than  any 
other?  Then  read  these  words  of  Pen 
Lyle  Pittard:  "The  price  of  a  bridge 
is  often  measured  in  the  lives  of  its 
builders.  For  he  who  would  build  a 
bridge  must  be  ready  to  pay  for  it  with 
his  life." 

Is  there  some  great  undertaking  that 
means  that  much  to  you? 

Then  give  yourself  to  it  and  be  a 
builder ! 

Build  for  your  generation  and  for 
eternity ! 
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The  Most  Unmanly  Thing 

TOPIC  TALK  FOR  AUGUST  12-18 


What  is  the  most  unmanly  thing  you 
ever  encountered?  Before  you  give  a 
reply  to  that  question,  consider  these 
sobering,  challenging  words  that  were 
so  well  said  by  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland : 
"Sin  is  the  most  unmanly  thing  in  God's 
world.  You  never  were  made  for  sin 
and  selfishness.  You  were  made  for 
love  and  obedience."  Sin  is  the  most 
unmanly  thing  in  the  world.  Never 
allow  yourself  to  forget  that! 

Is  God  ever  able  to  ignore  our  sins? 
(Psahn  69:5)  How  does  the  sinner 
hurt  himself?  (Proverbs  8:36;  13:6) 
How  does  the  sinner  harm  himself  first 
and  most?  But  what  is  a  greater  judg- 
ment against  sin?  (Isaiah  59:2)  What 
was  God's  greatest  provision  against 
the  terrible  consequences  of  sin?  (John 
3:16)  Have  you  availed  yourself  of 
this  wonderful  provision  for  your  for- 
giveness and  your  eternal  well-being? 
This  is  the  greatest  boon  that  can 
come  to  you  in  your  lifetime!  Don't 
put  off  accepting  it  as  yours  nov;  ! 

Some  otherwise  smart  people  make 
the  grave  mistake  of  thinking  that  their 
ugliest  sin  is  something  very  clever. 
They  seem  to  think  that  a  strong  char- 
acter is  something  to  be  laughed  at.  Is 
this  a  modern  failing  or  is  it  something 
as  old  as  sin  itself?    (Proverbs    14:9) 

But  what  is  God's  attitude  toward 
sin?     (Proverbs    8:36) 

Is  sin  hurtful  only  to  the  sinner  or 
does  it  spread  its  consequences  like  a 
fire  or   a   disease?    (Ecclesiastes   9:18) 

Can    we    run    away    from    the   conse- 


quences of  sin?  (Numbers  32:23)  Why 
is  this   so? 

Never  allow  yourself  to  be  misled 
by  the  thought  that  your  sin  will  go 
undiscovered.  Many  a  fine  young  man 
has  discovered,  to  his  lasting  sorrow, 
that  the  sin  he  committed  in  secret  be- 
came known  to  his  friends  and  his 
loved  ones.  I  knew  a  fine  young  man 
who  surrendered  himself  to  sexual  im- 
morality just  once,  but  his  sin  marred 
his  life  physically  and  mentally  and  it 
became  known  as  widely  as  if  he  had 
shouted  it  abroad. 

What  wreckage  strews  the  lives  of 
fine  young  people  who  thought  they 
would  not  be  found  out  if  they  were 
to  sin  just  one  time!  But  that  one 
time  brought  awful  devastation  in  its 
wake,  like  a  cyclone  that  swoops  down 
upon  a  home  and  leaves  it  spoiled  and 
shattered. 

The  unmanly  thing  that  King  David 
did  brought  consequences  that  he  was 
never  able  to  shake  off  and  outlive. 
Sin  strikes  like  a  viper,  leaving  poison 
that  cannot  be  laughed  off. 

We  owe  our  dear  ones  too  much  to 
give  us  license  to  flaunt  their  love 
through  deliberate  sin  against  them  and 
the  moral  values  they  have  tried  to 
teach  us.  Many  a  mother  has  suffered 
most  acutely  because  of  the  immorality 
of  a  beloved  son  who  never  dreamed 
that  she  would  learn  of  his  sin.  But 
the  sin  became  known  to  her  and  to 
many  others  and  she  found  it  hard  to 
face  his  shame  and  hers. 

Spare  your  mother  that! 
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You  Can  Take  It  With  You! 

TOPIC  TALK  FOR  AUGUST   19-25 


What  do  you  expect  to  take  with  you 
into  the  larger  life  that  awaits  us  be- 
yond the  moment  of  our  death? 

Before  you  answer  that  question,  con- 
sider these  words  that  were  written 
by  Karl  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt :  "Only 
what  we  have  wrought  into  our  char- 
acters during  life  can  we  take  away 
with   us."   Don't   you   agree   with   him? 

What  is  character?  Here  is  a  defi- 
nition that  is  worthy  of  our  respect : 
"Our  character  is  but  the  stamp  on  our 
souls  of  the  free  choices  of  good  and 
evil  we  have  made  through  life." 

This  stresses,  of  course,  the  free 
choices,  since  these  alone  are  indica- 
tions of  what  we  really  are.  If  you 
are  forced  to  do  something,  it  is  not 
an  indication  of  your  true  character. 
But  the  things  that  you  do  freely,  of 
your  own  accord,  and  because  you  like 
to  do  them,  are  indications  of  the  sort 
of  person  that  you  are.  More  than  that, 
they  are  indications  of  what  you  are 
on  the  way  to  become,  and  continue  to 
be,  for  all  eternity!  For  death  isn't 
able  to  change  you  from  a  bad  person 
into  a  good  person.  It  cannot  change 
the  quality  of  your  living. 

What  you  take  delight  in  being  and 
in  doing  today  are  the  best  possible 
evidences  of  what  you  really  are.  A 
biographer  could  not  hope  to  find  more 
accurate  and  more  illuminating  mate- 
rials from  which  to  paint  your  true 
portrait  for  posterity!  Why  is  this  true? 

How  can  we  continue  to  build  a  good 
character  in  spite  of  the  many  tempta- 
tions that  we  must  face  in  our  daily 
living?  (Ephesians  6:13)  Is  there  a 
good  prescription  for  building  a  strong 


character?  (II  Timothy  2:22)  Can  we 
hope  to  use  this  prescription  with  help- 
ful results?  Have  you  tried  it?  Have 
you  recommended  it  to  others  around 
you?  Has  God  entrusted  us  with  quali- 
ties that  help  us  to  build  our  characters 
well?  (II  Timothy  1:7)  Dare  we  fail 
Him? 

What  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  a 
good  character?  (Proverbs  20:7)  Is  it 
true  that  our  children  reap  benefits 
from  our  character?  How  can  this  be 
true? 

We  must  never  forget  that  we  owe  it 
to  others  to  live  the  best  we  can  in 
our  place  in  life.  It  will  help  us  to 
be  our  best  if  we  can  remember  that  we 
influence  far  more  people  than  we  can 
ever  realize. 

Immanuel  Kant  used  these  wise 
words  that  shtmld  prod  us  into  living 
on  a  higher  plane  than  we  have  ever 
lived :  "So  act  that  your  principle  of 
action  might  safely  be  made  the  law 
for  the  whole  world."  That  puts  it 
squarely  up  to  each  of  us  to  live  by 
the  Golden  Rule,  or,  better  still,  by  the 
Sermon   on    the    Mount. 

And  of  course  Jesus  left  us  our  best 
example  for  building  this  kind  of  char- 
acter. By  His  teachings  and  by  His 
many  examples  of  thoughtful  and  gen- 
erous service  and  by  His  constant  ef- 
forts to  induce  all  men  to  follow  His 
words  and  His  works,  He  showed  us 
how  to  build  a  character  that  we  can 
take  into  eternity. 

Let's  do  our  best  to  be  worthy  of  His 
teachings  and  His  example.  And  let's 
do  our  best  to  get  plenty  of  joy  out  of 
this  life  here  and  now ! 
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Live  a  Pure  Life  Today! 

TOPIC  TALK  FOR  AUGUST  26-SEPTEMBEft  1 


Do  you  recall  the  story  of  Sir  Gala- 
had in  Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King? 
The  one  thing  that  I  have  remembered 
most  about  him  is  his  own  statement 
that  his  strength  was  as  the  strength  of 
ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure! 

A  great  poet  was  giving  words  to  his 
conviction  that  purity  of  heart  brought 
its  own  armament  and  its  own  great 
power  to  a  warrior  whose  life  could  be 
supposed  to  depend  on  force  and  force 
alone.  Even  force,  you  see,  can  be 
tremendously  augmented  by  the  spirit- 
ual qualities  of  purity  of  heart  or  mind. 

That's  something  good  to  remember 
when  you  are  tempted  to  feel  that  your 
momentary  pleasures  are  your  own  con- 
cern. They  are  your  concern,  but  they 
are  also  the  concern  of  all  those  who 
share  your  life  most — your  mother, 
your  wife,  your  father,  your  children 
some  day.  The  fact  that  you  are  sur- 
rounded by  influences  that  are  un- 
wholesome does  not  give  you  any  reason 
for  cheapening  and  soiling  your  moral 
character  by  giving  way  to  lust.  If  you 
do  yield,  even  once,  you  will  wish  many 
times  that  you  had  had  the  moral  fibre 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  tempta- 
tion. 

Years  ago  a  buddy  came  up  to  me 
one  day  while  we  were  overseas  in 
World  War  I  and  we  talked  of  various 
things.  But  I  could  sense  that  he  wanted 
to  say  something  that  was  not  easy.  His 
entire  appearance  had  deteriorated ;  his 
eyes  and  his  countenance  had  changed. 
Finally  he  stammered  out  the  words, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  zvished 
he  had  kept  his  ideals  high!  His  tears 
and  the  wistfulness  with  which  he  said 


those  words  were  evidences  of  a  con- 
fession he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
make  even  to  a  trusted  friend.  He  had 
done  something  that  so  shamed  him 
that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
speak  of  it. 

I  suppose  he  came  back  home  and 
married  a  fine  girl  who  deserved  more 
of  him  than  a  tarnished  life.  I  hope 
he  has  since  had  a  fine,  strong  son 
to  whom  he  could  talk  about  sexual 
morality  as  a  father  should.  But  if 
he  has  been  able  to  have  those  man-to- 
man talks,  I  can  only  guess  at  his 
innermost  feelings  as  he  tries  to  give 
counsel  against  sexual  immorality.  Have 
shame  and  remorse  prevented  him  from 
sounding  the  grim  warning  he  owes 
it  to  his  son  to  give  him?  Or  has  he 
done  his  duty  in  spite  of  an  inner 
loathing  of  his  own  hypocrisy?  Or  has 
he  kept  his  lips  sealed  and  let  his  son 
go  unwarned  into  temptations  that  are 
ever-old  and  yet  ever-new? 

How  do  you  propose  to  keep  your- 
self unspotted  from  the  evils  that  sap 
true  manhood?  (James  1:27)  Can 
Christ,  who  was  our  ideal  in  so  many 
ways,  be  our  ideal  in  this  also?  (He- 
brews 4:15)  Do  we  have  the  hope  of 
real  and  valid  rewards  if  we  keep  our- 
selves strong  against  temptation? 
(James    1:12) 

You  have  a  Christian  duty  that  de- 
mands purity  of  you  because  you  are  a 
Christian!  William  Penn  once  made 
a  statement  that  we  should  remember 
each  day :  "God  is  better  served  in 
resisting  a  temptation  to  evil  than  in 
many    formal    prayers." 

Let's  live  a  pure  life  today! 
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A  Gift  To  Your  Race 

TOPIC  TALK  FOR  SEPTEMBER  2-8 


What  does  Labor  Day  mean  to  you? 
Shouldn't   it  give   us   a   new   sense   of 
the  dignity  and  the  worth  of  our  own 
toil,  whether  it  be  of  hand  or  of  brain? 
It    was    John    Ruskin   who   gave    us 
these  words  that  we  might  do  well  to 
weigh  and  try  to  follow  worthily :  "The 
weakest  among  us  has  a  gift,  however 
seemingly  trivial,  which  is   peculiar  to 
him,    and    which    worthily    used,    will 
be  a  gift  to  his  race  forever." 
A  gift  to  your  race !  Forever ! 
Ruskin  himself  gave  us  such  a  gift ! 
So  also  the  historians  and  the  prophets, 
the    seers    and    the    inventors    and    the 
investors    have    joined    with    the    shep- 
herds and  the  plowmen  and  the  riveters 
to  make  a  world  indebted  to  them  all! 
And  your  gift?  What  will  you  give 
to  your  race — as  an  eternal  gift? 

Do  you  remember  a  stirring  question 
that  King  David  put  to  his  people  when 
they  were  getting  ready  to  erect  the 
great  temple  in  Jerusalem?  Listen  to 
the  voice  that  had  just  finished  speak- 
ing about  gold  and  silver  for  the  ar- 
tificers:  "And  who  then  is  willing  to 
consecrate  his  service  this  day  unto 
the  Lord?"  (I  Chronicles  29:5b)  Did 
you  ever  think  of  consecrating  your 
service,  however  humble  and  however 
limited  it  might  be,  to  the  God  who 
gives  you  life  and  whatever  capacities 
and  talents  you  have? 

Why  shouldn't  you?  John  Bunyan,  in 
a  prison  cell,  wrote  a  simple  story  with 
a  tremendous  message  and  it  became  a 


gift  to  the  entire  world  of  believing 
Christians.  A  lad  studied  by  candle- 
light in  a  rude  cabin  in  Kentucky  and 
laid  such  a  gift  upon  the  altar  of  his 
America  that  it  stands  higher  than  the 
noble  monument  that  graces  the  city 
where  he  met  his  death.  A  black  man 
with  a  white  heart  made  a  gift  of  him- 
self for  his  people,  with  heart  and  hand 
and  mind,  and  all  America  is  under 
a  great  debt  to  the  dreamer  and  builder 
who  bore  the  name  of  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

You  have  no  gift?  You  have!  It  may 
never  come  to  your  notice  until  you 
too  take  inventory  of  your  hopes  and 
dreams  and  longings,  and  ask  God  to 
help  you  to  search  your  mind  and  your 
heart  and  test  your  abilities  and  weigh 
your  talents  until  you  discover  the  one 
thing  that  lifts  itself  taller  in  your  life 
than  anything  else. 

That  can  be  your  gift  to  your  race — 
forever ! 

And  you  can  bring  that  gift  rever- 
ently, as  Henry  Van  Dyke  tried  to  show 


Honest    toil    is    holy    service, 
Faithful  work  is  praise  and  prayer. 

Why  does  God  expect  us  to  work? 
(Exodus  34:21)  Can  we  search  out  a 
task  that  will  be  God's  task  for  us? 
(John  6:28)  Why  must  we  do  our 
work  with  diligence?  (Ecclesiastes  9: 
10)  Should  the  Giver  of  work  and 
grace  expect  less  of  us  than  our  most 
and  our  best? 
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The  Glory  Of  Self-Denial 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  SEPTEMBER  9-15 


Wouldn't  you  say  that  self-denial  is 
essential  to  a  genuine  experience  of 
religion?  What  did  Jesus  say  about 
it?  "If  any  man  will  come  after  me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  daily,  and  follow  me."  (Luke 
9:23)  Have  we  any  right  to  feel  that 
the  need  for  this  test  of  discipleship 
has  ceased  to  exist?  Why  do  you  say 
that  ? 

Do  you  remember  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott  said  about  self-denial?  Said  he: 
"There  never  did  and  never  will  exist 
anything  permanently  noble  and  excel- 
lent in  the  character  which  is  a  stranger 
to  the  exercise  of  resolute  self-denial." 
That  is  putting  it  plainly  enough.  But 
you  could  put  it  as  bluntly,  if  you  care 
to  do  so,  from  your  knowledge  of  peo- 
ple about  you  who  never  think  of  deny- 
ing themselves  greatly  for  religious  and 
philanthropic  work,  and  whose  lives  lie 
fallow,  unproductive  of  rich  spiritual 
harvests  ! 

Robert  Boyle  put  the  matter  this 
way :  "Self-denial  is  a  kind  of  holy 
association  with  God."  It  goes  beyond 
prayer  and  genuflexions  and  the  chant- 
ing of  praises ;  it  exposes  the  praying 
spirit  to  the  glory  of  sharing  human 
burdens,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  underclad,  and  bringing  hope  and 
healing   to   the   lonely   and  the   sinning. 

Self-denial  brings  people  to  a  stature 
that  they  couldn't  ever  attain  otherwise. 
Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  might 
never  have  been  known  outside  of 
Chicago  if  she  had  been  satisfied  with 


a  life  that  revolved  only  around  her 
own  needs  and  her  own  pleasures. 

If  you  were  to  erase  all  the  marks 
of  self-denial  from  the  story  of  Jesus, 
what  would  you  have  left?  That  match- 
less portrait  of  His  supreme  life  would 
be  colorless  and  insipid  by  comparison 
with  the  Man  who  towers  from  those 
New  Testament  pages  now!  And  zve 
have  no  right  to  ask  for  an  easier  way 
than  He  trod  from  the  manger  of  a 
nameless  innkeeper  to  the  emptied  tomb 
of  Joseph   of  Arimathea! 

Have  you  been  able  to  discover  a 
better  way  to  find  the  fullest  measure 
of  joy  and  true  success  than  the  way 
He  prescribed  that  bids  you  lose  your- 
self, as  Jane  Addams  lost  herself  and 
David  Livingstone  lost  himself?  (Mat- 
thew  10:39) 

You  and  I  can  cling  to  our  lives, 
determined  not  to  lose  them,  even  for 
His  sake,  but  if  we  do  we  shall  find 
them  shriveled,  weak  and  insipid,  hav- 
ing lost  their  savor  and  their  stature. 
We  save  them,  only  to  lose  them.  His 
is  the  better  way:  to  lose  them  so  that 
we  may  save  them.    (Luke  9:24) 

Wh/  is  love  of  self  so  destructive  of 
our  best  qualities — the  ones  that  make 
us  most  truly  alive?  (John  12:25)  Why 
does  human  need  have  the  right  to 
demand  so  much  of  us?  (Romans  15:1) 
If  it  were  to  demand  less  of  us  than  it 
does,  could  we  be  complacent  about  it 
when  it  cost  Him  so  much — and  when 
it  still  costs  Him  so  much? 

Let's  deny  ourselves  more! 
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When  Religion  Possesses  Us 


TOPIC  TALK  FOR  SEPTEMBER  15-22 


Why  do  we  despise  the  hypocrite  so 
much?  Does  he  deserve  some  pity  as 
well  as  our  contempt?  Why?  Do  you 
have  any  suggestion  for  his  reforma- 
tion? 

Perhaps  Charles  Kingsley  gave  us  a 
suggestion  by  which  any  hypocrite  may 
become  genuine  and  truly  helpful : 
"What  I  want  is,  not  to  possess  reli- 
gion but  to  have  a  religion  that  shall 
possess  me." 

We  might  well  say  that  the  hypo- 
crite's chief  trouble  is  that  he  is  not 
possessed  by  his  religion,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  is  not  big  enough  to 
possess  him.  He  does  not  say,  as  Paul 
said,   "This   one  thing  I  do." 

The  hypocrite  merely  puts  a  few 
tinseled  trinkets  in  the  show-window 
for  window  dressing ;  he  does  not  sweep 
his  house  from  attic  to  basement  and 
make  every  room  a  part  of  a  truly 
Christian  home.  He  is  interested  only 
in  display  and  not  in  reality  and 
genuineness. 

What  happens  when  religion  really 
possesses  us?  (Philippians  3:13;  Acts 
1:8;    9:6) 

Can  a  religion  that  possesses  us  be 
hid  ?  We  should  never  want  to  hide  it ! 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler  tried  to  show  us 
how  vital  it  is  to  let  our  religion  be  of 
service  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
Said  he :  "Let  your  religion  be  seen. 
Lamps  do  not  talk  but  they  do  shine.  A 
lighthouse  sounds  no  drums,  it  beats  no 
gong;  yet,  far  over  the  waters,  its 
friendly  light  is  seen  by  the  mariner." 
But   a    religion   that   possesses    us    is 


both  a  lighthouse  and  a  powerful 
dynamo  that  supplies  us  with  power 
and  spiritual  effectiveness.  It  supplies 
the  power  that  makes  the  lighthouse 
possible— and  gives  us  light  instead  of 
our  own  inner  darkness,  and  empowers 
us  for  great  and  good  service. 

When  a  religion  possesses  us  it  will 
give  us  spiritual  largeness  and  ampli- 
tude. Could  you  say  it  better  than  Paul 
when  he  gave  credit  to  Christ  who 
lived  in  him?  (Galatians  2:20)  How 
fully  can  Christ  fill  up  our  empty  lives? 
(Ephesians  1:22,  23;  4:13)  Shouldn't 
we  be  willing  and  eager  for  Him  to  do 
that  for  us  too? 

When  that  happens,  nobody  can  ever 
call  you  or  me  a  hypocrite! 

If  we  have  a  religion  that  possesses 
us,  what  are  some  of  the  things  that 
will  begin  to  happen  in  our  lives  each 
day?    (James   1:26,  27) 

Will  such  things  as  our  everyday 
conversation  help  to  show  whether  or 
not  we  really  have  a  religion  that  is 
so  genuine  and  full  that  it  possesses 
us?    (James   1:26) 

Why  is  love  a  good  indication  of  a 
religion  that  possesses  us?  (Romans 
13:10) 

Why  should  each  of  us  practice  self- 
examination,  weighing  and  judging  our 
own  spiritual  qualities  and  resources? 
(II    Corinthians    13:5) 

How  big  is  your  religion? 

Is  it  big  enough  to  satisfy  you — and 
God? 

Why  isn't  it? 
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Prescription  For  Pardon 

TOPIC  TALK  FOR  SEPTEMBER  23-29 


When  we  realize  that  we  have  dis- 
pleased God,  what  should  we  do?  If 
we  feel  sorry  for  our  sins  of  omission 
or  commission,  how  do  we  ask  God  to 
forgive  us,  and  how  can  we  be  sure 
that  He  will  hear  and  answer  our 
prayers  ? 

This  matter  is  so  important  that  we 
should  give  it  some  study.  God  has 
committed  Himself  to  deal  with  us  in 
mercy  if  we  come  to  Him  properly. 
Listen  t©  these  words :  "If  my  people, 
which  are  called  by  my  name,  shall 
humble  themselves,  and  pray,  and  seek 
my  face,  and  turn  from  their  wicked 
ways ;  then  will  I  hear  from  heaven, 
and  will  forgive  their  sin,  and  will 
heal  their  land."    (II   Chronicles  7:14) 

That's  a  wonderful  prescription  for 
pardon ! 

First  of  all,  it  calls  for  humility  on 
our  part.  How  else  can  we  come  before 
Him?  Certainly  we  shall  not  swagger 
into  His  presence  and  attempt  to  tell 
Him  what  to  do !  We  must  come  hum- 
bly, beseeching  Him  for  the  pardon  we 
do  not  deserve.  If  we  come  in  humility, 
why  can  we  be  sure  that  he  will  exalt 
us?  (I  Peter  5:6,  7)  Why  can  we  be 
sure  that  He  will  be  near  us  and  hear 
us  when  we  pray  in  sincerity?  (Psalm 
145:18) 

Why  is  it  utterly  necessary  for  us 
to  be  repentant  before  we  can  expect 
forgiveness?  (Luke  13:3)  Martin  Lu- 
ther stressed  the  importance  of  backing 
our  penitence  with  an  utter  charige  of 
heart  and  conduct :  "To  do  so  no  more 
is  the  truest  repentance."  And  so  it  is ! 


And  Ambrose  declared:  "True  repent- 
ance is  to  cease  from  sin." 

But  what  helps  us  to  be  truly  repent- 
ant for  our  sins?  (II  Corinthians  7:10) 
This  is  important  for  us  to  remember. 
Unless  we  are  truly  sorry  for  our  sins 
we  come  short  of  true  repentance.  We 
must  be  careful  also  to  try  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  sins  of  which  we  have 
repented.  Otherwise,  our  repentance 
will  not  mean  to  us  what  it  ought  to 
mean. 

We  should  notice  that  God  seems  to 
link  personal  forgiveness  with  a  bless- 
ing for  one's  native  land.  As  we  read  it 
in  the  quoted  promise,  He  will  forgive 
their  sin  and  will  heal  their  land.  Do 
you  think  these  two  benefits  go  natural- 
ly together?  Aren't  we  often  inclined 
to  think  of  God's  forgiving  love  as  a 
strictly  personal  matter,  without  a 
thought  for  the  social  consequences  of 
our  sins  and  the  social  sharing  of  our 
guilt?  But  is  it  not  true,  for  instance, 
that  a  war  of  aggression  becomes  the 
guilt  of  many.  Can  a  nation  that  has  so 
sinned  against  the  peace  and  security 
and  sanity  of  its  neighbors  be  under  no 
compulsion  to  repent  its  sins  and  im- 
plore the  forgiveness  of  God  and  the 
forgiveness  of  the  multitudes  upon 
whom  it  has  visited  wretchedness  and 
disease  and  insanity  and  death?  God 
is  a  God  of  love  and  of  justice.  We 
cannot  offend  Him  as  nations  with  an 
impunity  that  He  would  deny  to  indi- 
vidual sinners  !  May  the  Kremlin  under- 
stand this  before  it  is  forever  too  late  I 

May   we   pray   truly,   penitently  1 
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Our  Daily  Rod 

TOPIC  TALK  FOR  SEPTEMBER  30-OCTOBER  6 


How  often  have  we  fretted  over  a 
misfortune  and  found  ourselves  won- 
dering if  God  had  forgotten  us  or  even 
forsaken  us !  But  do  we  not  understand 
that  strong  gales  leave  us  the  stronger 
when  we  have  buffeted  them  and  have 
ridden   out   the   storm? 

John  Owen  was  trying  to  teach  us 
a  worthwhile  lesson  when  he  wrote: 
''We  ought  as  much  to  pray  for  a 
blessing  upon  our  daily  rod  as  upon 
our  daily  bread." 

Our  daily  rod !  Must  it  be  as  often 
as  that?  And  must  the  rod  be  always 
so  heavy?  Are  there  not  ways  by  which 
our  feet  may  come  more  easily  to 
eternal  happiness  than  by  our  own 
Gethsemanes  and  Golgothas?  Must  we 
come  to  Christlike  character  by  ways 
as  hard  as  those  by  which  the  Saviour 
of  men  won  His  place  in  human  history 
and  in  the  loyal  affection  of  redeemed 
spirits? 

Why  does  God  permit  chastening  of 
those  whom  He  loves?  (Hebrews  12:5, 
6)  Is  it  possible  that  we  shall  later 
be  thankful  for  the  chastening  that 
seemed  so  hard  yesterday? 

Can  we  always  be  sure  that  God  is 
with  us  in  every  adversity,  and  shall 
we  always  be  the  better  for  the  fires 
through  which  we  are  called  to  pass? 
(Job  23:10)   Why? 

We  can  accept  the  word  of  others 
many  times  if  their  words  carry  the 
ring  of  certainty  that  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  had  in  these  brave 
words :  "When  Christ  brings  His  cross, 
He  brings  His  presence ;  and  where  He 
is  none  is  desolate,  and  there  is  no 
room   for   despair.    As    He   knows    His 


own,  so  He  knows  how  to  comfort 
them,  using  sometimes  the  very  grief 
itself,  and  straining  it  to  a  sweetness  of 
peace  unattainable  by  those  ignorant  of 
sorrow." 

Ignorant  of  sorrow !  It  is  as  if  she 
were  speaking  of  ignorance  of  truth  or 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  great  music 
— the  music  that  sweeps  through  the 
stateliness  and  the  exultant  glory  of  a 
Hallelujah  Chorus  that  we  hear  today 
in  the  dimness  of  our  chastened  spirit ! 
We  do  well  to  remember  that  we  are 
often  the  stronger  for  the  hard  blows 
rained  upon  us  and  we  come  to  a  new 
dignity  when  we  survive  the  worst  that 
life  is  able  to  do  to  us. 

Hugh  Redwood  summoned  us  to 
bravery  and  to  a  conqueror's  philosophy 
of  life  when  he  wrote :  "Many  a  man 
has  thought  himself  broken  up,  when 
he  has  merely  been  made  ready  for  the 
sowing"  Plow  and  harrow,  you  see, 
precede  summer  rains  and  the  golder 
harvests  of  autumn !  Dare  we  shrink 
from  the  cutting  plow  and  the  harsh 
harrow  if  we  are  willing  for  the  gentle- 
ness of  enriching  showers  and  the 
bulging  granaries  when  the  harvesters 
have  gone? 

How  did  Paul  become  a  spokesman 
for  the  multitude  of  those  who  come  to 
richness  and  largeness  of  life  by  the 
way  of  great  hardship  and  many  test- 
ings?   (II    Corinthians    12:10) 

Have  you  too  found  yourself  strong, 
by  an  inner  strength,  when  you  were 
weak  with  suffering? 

Be  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ 
today!   (II  Timothy  2:3)  It  pays! 
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Wild  Animal  Trainer— 

By  Act  of  Congress 


BY  EMILY  W.  ENGLISH 


4 'YOU  want  to  do  WHAT?"  The  offi- 
cial behind  his  desk  looked  again  at  the 
young   GI    standing   before   him. 

"I  want  to  be  a  wild-animal  trainer," 
was  the  calm  reply. 

"But  we  don't  have  anything  like  that 
listed  for  'On  the  Job  Training.' 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  a  mechanic? 
Or  why  not  go  to  college?  Or — well, 
look  at  this  list.  Isn't  there  anything 
there  you  want  to  do?" 

"No,  sir.  I  want  to  train  wild  ani- 
mals." 

As  Service  Officer,  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  stationed  at  Los  Angeles 
Veterans  Administration  Regional  Of- 
fice, the  executive  had  heard  some 
pretty  unusual  requests  from  service- 
men, but  this  topped  the  list.  Privately, 
he  thought  he  had  a  psychoneurotic  case 
on  his  hands.  He'd  do  his  best  with  the 
boy  though,  and  see  if  he  could  find 
another  interest  for  him. 

But  Anthony  Vitanza  wasn't  a  psycho, 
and  he  wasn't  fooling.  He  wanted  to 
train  wild  animals,  and  he  wanted  his 
training  financed  under  Public  Law  346, 
the  law  which  Congress  passed  provid- 
ing veterans  with  "On  the  Job  Train- 
ing." 

Tony  was  all  over  the  South  Pacific 
with  the  Eleventh  Airborne  Paratroop- 
ers. He  made  a  jump  one  day  and  broke 
his  right  ankle.  When  the  war  ended 
he  was  discharged  from  the  Thirty-Fifth 
General  Hospital  in  the  Philippines 
and  went  back  to  his  home  in  Cleveland, 


Ohio.  He  tried  selling  life  insurance, 
collecting  for  a  real  estate  company, 
and  several  other  jobs,  but  he  wasn't 
happy.  Ever  since  he  could  remember 
he'd  wanted  to  train  wild  animals. 

As  the  youngest  of  seven  boys,  he 
had  entertained  his  brothers  each  night 
at  the  dinner  table  with  stories  of 
what  he  would  do  when  he  was  the 
greatest  animal  trainer  of  them  all. 
They  laughed  and  told  him  he'd  never 
make  the  grade.  As  he  grew  older,  he 
kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  He  was 
tired   of   having  people   laugh  at   him. 


This    is    the    leopard,    Bongo,    Pat's    favorite. 
{Photo   by  Don  English) 
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WILD   ANIMAL    TRAINER BY    ACT    OF    CONGRESS 


When  he  was  in  the  Army  he  didn't 
dare  mention  his  secret  ambition.  He 
knew  what  his  buddies  would  say. 

Tony  was  plodding  away  at  a  routine, 
monotonous  job  in  Cleveland  when  he 
saw  billboards  going  up  announcing  the 
arrival  of  the  Clyde  Beatty  Circus, 
featuring  Beatty  and  his  wild  animal 
act.  This  was  his  chance. 

He  wangled  an  interview  with  Clyde, 
only  to  be  told  he  didn't  have  an  open- 
ing for  an  inexperienced  boy.  But  why 
didn't  he  try  the  World  Jungle  Com- 
pound in  Thousand  Oaks,  California? 
Animals  for  zoos,  motion  pictures,  and 
circus  acts  are  trained  there,  and  trained 
by  men  who  are  tops  in  their  field. 

Tony  had  a  car  and  not  much  else. 
He  headed  for  Thousand  Oaks  and  the 
Compound.  If  they  had  wild  animals  and 
men  to  train  them,  that  was  where  he 
wanted  to  be. 

Young  boys  who  want  to  train  ani- 
mals are  an  old  story  to  Bill  Richards 
and  Trader  Horn,  operators  of  the 
Compound.  Kids  come  to  them  asking 
for  a  job,  thinking  only  of  the  glamour 
and  excitement  of  that  kind  of  life.  They 
have  no  idea  of  the  work  involved. 
Tony's  earnestness  impressed  Richards, 
and  he  got  a  job.  But  the  pay  was 
practically  nrl.  That  didn't  bother  Tony. 
He  was  entitled  to  "On  the  Job  Train- 
ing." He'd  go  get  it. 

After  the  officials  at  the  VFW  re- 
covered from  the  initial  shock,  they 
went  to  work.  They  wrote  Washington, 
and  Tony  filled  out  forms  by  the  dozen. 
The  Compound  had  to  be  thoroughly 
looked  into  and  approved  for  training. 
Having  a  government  trainee  was 
something  new  for  the  Compound,  too. 
But  finally  a  basic  program  was  worked 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  Compound,  and  the  State's 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations 
which  approved  the  training. 


This   leopard,   Bongo,   may  look  lovable  but  he 

isn't.    Pat    has    trained    him    since    Bongo    was 

one    year    old.    He   is    now   three    and    a    half. 

(Photo  by  Don  English) 


Trainees  receive  their  equipment  free 
from  the  government.  The  gun,  holster, 
and  specially-made  whip,  with  its 
eighteen-inch  handle,  plaited  nylon  lash 
and  tapered  "poppers,"  was  probably 
one  of  the  strangest  assortment  of  items 
Uncle   Sam  ever  purchased. 

Tony  started  work  as  a  cage  boy. 
He  cleaned  the  cages,  studied  housing 
and  sanitation,  and  fed  the  lions,  tigers, 
panthers  and  leopards.  He  learned  how 
far  each  would  reach  when  he  ap- 
proached the  cage  with  meat  and 
learned  to  ignore  their  snarls  and  roars. 
He  learned  their  numbers  and  their 
positions  in  the  cages.  Animals  are 
peculiar  creatures.  If  they  don't  enter 
the  arena  by  their  proper  number  and 
in  the  right  position,  they  wind  up  in 
a  fight  and  may  be  seriously  injured  or 
killed. 

Tony  studied  babies  and  learned  their 
habits   and  how   to   treat  them  if  they 
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"That   will   be    $87.50,    plus    five    cents 
deposit  on  the  bottle." 


became  ill.  He  knew  all  the  angles 
of  safety  in  handling  the  animals  and 
equipment,  and  he  knew  self-protection. 

He  practiced  long  hours  every  day 
with  a  chair,  learning  hozv  to  hold  it 
and  where  to  hold  it,  how  to  crack  his 
whip  and  make  the  "poppers"  work, 
how  to  use  his  stick  on  a  snarling, 
charging  animal.  He  watched  Mabel 
Stark,  famed  woman  trainer,  as  she 
worked  with  her  leopards.  He  watched 
the  old-timers  train  other  animals.  He 
learned  from  them  every  trick  of  the 
trade. 

Tony  knew  how  to  protect  himself, 
but  he  had  never  been  called  upon  to 
try  out  his  knowledge.  He  hadn't  been 
in  an  arena  with  any  animals.  Finally, 
they  let  him  work  with  cubs  and  some 
lions  that  were  already  trained.  They 
changed  his  name — and  Pat  Anthony 
was  born. 

Pat  was  becoming  impatient.  He 
wanted  to  train  some  animals  of  his 
own. 

"It  takes  time,  kid,  lots  of  time," 
Melvin  Koontz,  one  of  the  trainers,  told 
him.  "You  can't  train  wild  animals  over 


night.  Every  one  of  these  cats  is  a 
potential  killer.  Don't  let  them  fool  you. 
Even  the  ones  you  think  are  the  best 
trained  will  kill  you  if  they  get  a 
chance.  You're  good,  kid.  You'll  be  a 
trainer.  But  it  takes  time — and  patience." 

Pat  had  been  at  the  Compound  nearly 
a  year  when  the  great  day  came.  He 
was  given  eight  untrained  female  lions 
and  told  he  was  on  his  own. 

"The  first  time  I  went  in  the  arena 
with  those  cats,"  Pat  said,  "I  felt  like 
I  had  been  deserted  by  the  whole  world. 
It  didn't  matter  that  I  knew  each  one 
by  name.  I  suddenly  realized  I  was  in 
there  alone,  for  the  first  time,  alone 
with  eight  deadly  female  lions.  I  knew 
all  their  tricks,  but  it  was  up  to  me  to 
manage  them. 

"I  was  going  to  try  to  get  them 
on  a  pedestal.  The  animals  came  in, 
one  cat  at  a  time.  I  managed  to  get 
three  in  their  proper  places  and  was 
feeling  pretty  good  about  the  whole 
thing.  The  gates  opened  and  in  came 
Betty. 

"She  took  one  swat  at  the  chair  in 
my  hand  and  it  splintered  to  bits.  I 
froze.  Betty  looked  at  me.  I  guess  it 
was  only  a  second  before  I  remembered 
to  use  my  stick,  but  it  seemed  like 
hours.  I  hit  her  with  the  stick  and 
shouted  a  command  at  her.  She  roared 
again  and  struck  me.  I  knew  if  I  backed 
down  now  I  was  through.  I  kept  saying 
over  and  over  to  myself,  'Use  the  gun. 
Use  the  gun.'  When  the  blanks  went 
off,  Betty  roared  again  but  turned 
around,  and  I  managed  to  steer  her  to 
her  perch  in  the  back  of  the  arena.  I 
got  the  rest  of  them  up  without  too 
much  trouble,  but  when  I  got  out  of 
that  arena  I  was  positively  weak. 

"When  I  took  them  in  the  next  day  I 
was  a  little  nervous,  but  when  I  found 
they  responded  to  my  cues  and  my  emo- 
tions  I   forgot   everything  else.   I   can't 
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describe  what  it  did  to  me  to  know  I 
could  make  a  cage  full  of  lionesses  do 
what  I  wanted  them  to  do.  Sometimes 
when  I  go  into  the  arena  I  feel  tired, 
but  after  I  work  the  cats  awhile  I  for- 
get everything  else." 

Pat's  troubles  weren't  over,  though. 
It  took  weeks  and  months  before  the 
animals  knew  their  routines  perfectly. 
Even  when  they  did  know  what  to  do, 
they  didn't  always  do  it.  Pat  was 
putting  them  through  their  regular 
paces  one  afternoon.  Margie  was  feel- 
ing troublesome  that  day.  She  hadn't 
wanted  to  go  into  the  arena,  had  roared 
and  snarled  every  foot  of  the  way  to 
her  perch.  Suddenly  she  charged  at 
Pat.  He  moved,  but  not  fast  enough, 
and  she  clawed  a  good-sized  gash  in  his 
hand. 

"Since  that,"  Pat  said,  "I've  learned 
never  to  trust  any  of  them.  Margie 
had  never  given  me  any  trouble  before 
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that  and  I  guess  I  just  trusted  her  too 
much.  You  have  to  have  eyes  all  over 
your  head  and  you  develop  a  sense  of 
feel  that  lets  you  know  when  one  isn't 
where   she's   supposed   to  be." 

Pat  finished  his  second  year  some 
months  ago.  He  is  a  natural  showman, 
and  his  colorful  uniforms  set  off  his 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  making  him  a 
handsome  figure  in  the  ring.  He  is 
26  years  old,  one  of  the  youngest  men 
ever  to  have  an  animal  act  of  his  own 

The  show  he  has  developed  never 
tails  to  thrill  audiences  at  the  Com- 
pound. As  climax,  he  has  all  eight  of 
the  cats  on  graduated  pedestals  in  the 
rear  of  the  arena.  He  cracks  his  whip 
and  Betty,  his  old  enemy,  creeps  slowly 
down  from  her  seat.  In  a  crouching, 
crawling  position  she  moves  menacingly 
toward  him,  backing  him  up  to  the  front 
wire  of  the  arena.  Suddenly  Pat  lunges, 
cracks  his  whip,  and  Betty  spins  around 
and  sits  straight  up  on  her  hind  feet 
with  her  front  paws  waving  in  the 
air  like  a  puppy  asking  for  a  tidbit. 
This  feat  brings  a  tremendous  gasp 
from  the  audience,  many  of  whom  have 
followed  his  career  since  the  first  time 
Pat  and  his  lions  were  turned  loose 
together. 

His  ambition  is  to  make  the  Big  Top 
with  a  trained  animal  act  to  rival  the 
best.  Old-time  trainers  are  sure  he'll 
make  it.  Anyone  who  sees  his  act  is 
sure  of  it,  too.  Before  long,  kids  of  all 
ages  will  have  a  new  hero — Pat  An- 
thony, Wild  Animal  Trainer — By  Act 
of  Congress. 


The  man  who  deals  in  sunshine 
Is  the  man  who  gets  the  crowds ; 
He  does  a  lot  more  business 
Than  the  man  who  peddles  clouds. 

—Anon 


Adventure  With  Whales 


by  ted  Mcdonald 


AT  three  o'clock  one  morning  many 
years  ago  we  were  awakened  by  an  un- 
usual commotion.  There  were  shouts 
and  the  clatter  of  hurrying  feet  along 
the  plank  walks  and  down  at  the 
wharves  of  the  little  town  of  Province- 
town,   Massachusetts. 

"It's  either  a  fire  or  a  whale,"  mut- 
tered Ben,  with  whom  I  was  spending 
the  summer.  He  thrust  his  head  out 
of  the  window  to  listen.  "It's  a  whale!" 
he  exclaimed.  "Out  with  you  if  you 
want  to  see."  We  dressed  hurriedly  and 
ran  down  to  the  wharf. 

It  was  still  dark,  but  a  schooner  and 
several  boats  had  already  put  off  into 
the  harbor.  Lanterns  flashed.  Other 
boats  were  being  manned,  and  we  could 
hear  a  suppressed  medley  of  eager  talk : 
"Listen!  Don't  ye  hear  her  blow, 
whoosh-oosh,  out  there  towards  the 
race !  There  she  goes  again !  She's 
heaving  round !  Come,  hurry  there ! 
Pass   the   oars !" 

Meanwhile,  Ben  had  been  rushing 
about  and  had  secured  a  place  for  us  in 
a  boat  owned  by  an  old  salt  whom  we 
knew  as  "Uncle  Charley."  In  this  boat 
were  two  lads,  besides  the  old  fisher- 
man. They  had  taken  aboard  two  rusty 
harpoons  and  an  old  whale-lance.  For 
lines  we  had  nothing  better  than  two  or 
three  coils  of  new  rope,  in  separate 
pieces,  not  yet  bent  to  the  irons. 

We  pulled  out  into,  the  harbor,  our 
old  skipper  exerting  himself  to  get 
things  in  order  while  we  plied  the  oars. 
Where  we  were  heading  was  not  very 
plain  to  me,  for  a  thin  mist  lay  on  the 
water  and  day  had  not  broken. 

Suddenly  we  scraped  against  another 


boat.  At  almost  the  same  instant  we 
heard  a  soft,  prolonged  whoosh  close 
by  accompanied  by  a  heavy  swash  of 
the  water. 

"There  she  breached!"  muttered 
Uncle  Charley.  "Back  water."  But  we 
immediately  fouled  two  other  boats 
which  were  making  in  a  little  behind  us. 

In  the  direction  of  the  "race"  a 
tremendous  outcry  rose,  and  then  there 
were  exclamations  that  there  were  two 
whales,  and  that  one  was  a  "humpback" 
— a  much  greater  prize  than  the  com- 
mon finback  whale  of  these  waters. 

We  pulled  for  the  race  to  get  in  the 
channel  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor, 
Uncle  Charley's  idea  being  that  the 
frightened  whales  would  soon  find  their 
way  out  and  that  we  might  strike  one 
of  them  as  he  passed.  Four  or  five 
other  boats  were  there  before  us,  and 
there  we  lay  for  half  or  three-quarters 
of  an  hour. 

Meantime  day  dawned.  As  morning 
broke  an  exciting  scene  was  disclosed. 
At  least  twenty  boats  were  after  the 
whales.  Some  were  in  groups  of  three 
or  four,  lying  in  wait  on  one  or  the 
other  side  of  the  bay.  Others  were 
pulling  this  way  or  that  with  might 
and  main,  while  round  and  round  the 
pent-up  waters  coursed  the  two  huge 
black  leviathans,  alternately  blowing 
and  diving,  heading  first  this  way,  then 
that,  evidently  panic-stricken  and  seek- 
ing only  to  escape. 

As  Uncle  Charley  had  predicted,  the 
finback  was  a  big  fellow,  fully  65  feet 
in  length.  In  his  rapid  and  powerful 
efforts    to    escape    he    looked    a.s    if    he 
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might  be  dangerous.  The  rising  sun 
glistened  on  his  broad  back  as  he 
breached  first  on  one  side  of  the  bay, 
then  on  the  other. 

The  humpback  was  smaller,  and  most 
of  the  boats  were  following  it.  Finally 
four  of  them  closed  in  on  the  hump- 
back on  the  east  side  of  the  harbor.  A 
bomb-lance  was  shot  into  the  great 
cetacean's  body  with  fatal  effect,  the 
explosion  of  the  missile  killing  it  almost 
instantly. 

Scarcely  had  the  cry  of  triumph  sub- 
sided when  the  big  finback  suddenly 
found  the  channel  out  of  the  bay,  for 
which  he  had  been  so  wildly  searching 
for  the  last  three  hours.  With  a  deep- 
drawn  ivhoosh  he  headed  directly  for 
the  bay,  and  we  who  were  blockading 
the  channel  suddenly  found  ourselves 
in  an  exciting  position. 

"Be  ready  with  yer  irons !  Here  he 
comes!"  rose  in  a  chorus  of  excited 
shouts. 

Straight   toward  our  boats   came  the 


whale.  The  finback  seemed  to  ricochet 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the 
channel — first  down  out  of  sight,  then 
up  in  plain  view.  The  enormous  crea- 
ture passed  us  like  a  race  horse,  coming 
to  the  surface  once  a  few  yards  from 
us  and  making  a  prodigious  eddy  in 
which  our  boat  danced  as  if  in 
supreme  delight.  Uncle  Charley  pluck- 
ily  threw  his  harpoon  but,  luckily  for 
us  I  imagine,  the  iron  did  not  penetrate 
the  whale's  hide.  The  creature  went  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  with  a  rush. 

The  finback  is  a  finely-moulded 
creature  sometimes  attaining  a  length 
of  70  to  80  feet.  Designed  by  nature 
for  great  speed  and  easy  movements 
in  the  water,  his  tail  is  a  tremendous 
engine  of  propulsion  unequaled  by  any 
screw  propellor  invented  by  man.  His 
swiftness  rivals  the  speed  of  a  railway 
express. 

The  finback  generally  appears  in  our 
New  England  waters  early  in  the 
spring,    in    pursuit    of    the    schools    of 


The  enormous  creature  passed  us  like  a  race  horse,  coming  to  the  surface  once  a  few  yards  from 
us    and    making    a    prodigious    eddv    in    which     our    boat    danced    as    if    in    supreme    delight. 
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mackerel  and  herring  which,  together 
with  salt-water  eels  and  other  small 
fish,  make  the  bulk  of  its  food.  Closing 
in  upon  such  a  school,  the  finback  pre- 
pares for  dinner  by  simply  opening  his 
big  mouth  at  widest  stretch,  and  driv- 
ing ahead  at  full  speed  through  the 
crowded  mass  of  frightened  fishes. 
When  a  goodly  mouthful  is  corralled, 
the  wide  jaws  snap  together,  and  with- 
out any  attempt  at  mastication— for  the 
finback  is  not  favored  with  teeth— the 
squirming,  flopping  mass,  several  bar- 
rels it  may  be,  is  transferred  at  a 
single   gulp   to   the   enormous    stomach. 

This  maneuver  repeated  till  its  ap- 
petite is  appeased,  the  gorged  leviathan 
takes  a  siesta.  It  floats  lazily  on  the 
surface,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
surge  as  inert  as  a  derelict  hulk. 

After  digestion  has  done  its  work,  the 
monster  wakes  up,  becomes  playful  and 
kittenish,  and  proceeds  to  give  a  gym- 
nastic exhibition  either  alone  or  in  com- 
pany with  a  number  of  its  fellows.  No 
lamb  in  its  pasture  in  May,  no  young 
puppy  in  a  back  yard,  cuts  queerer 
antics  or  plays  more  exuberant  pranks. 

First,  perhaps,  it  will  flourish  about 
twenty  feet  of  long  black  tail  in  the 
air,  the  enormous  creature  apparently 
standing  on  his  head.  Next,  he  will 
stand  on  his  tail,  throwing  his  big  head 
out  of  the  water  to  an  equal  height,  with 
a  low,  deep  whish  and  a  smack  of  his 
jaws  audible  a  long  distance  away. 

Then  he  takes  a  "header"  straight 
down  into  the  depths,  coming  up  half 
a  mile  away  to  blow  again.  Races  and 
all  sorts  of  watery  waltzes  are  in  order, 
and  this  wild  play  may  continue  till 
it  is  time  to  return  to  the  principal 
business   of   life,   namely,   fishing. 

The  outfit  for  hunting  the  finback 
and  its  more  rarely  seen  kin,  the  hump- 
back, consists  usually  of  a  schooner 
of  from  25  to  150  tons  burden,  carrying 


whale  boat  of  the  old  approved  model, 
with  enough  crew  to  man  it  well— six 
or  eight — and  two  or  three  spare  hands 
to  manage  the  schooner  when  the  boat 
is  after  its  prey.  The  skipper  generally 
handles  the  bomb-gun,  or  harpoon,  and 
pulls  a  spare  oar  in  the  boat  as  well. 

The  bomb-lance  is  now  the  weapon 
most  relied  on  to  kill  the  finback.  The 
gun  from  which  the  lance  is  fired  is 
short,  very  thick  and  clumsy,  with  a 
barrel  about  seventeen  inches  long.  The 
breech  is  made  very  heavy  with  lead, 
to  break  the  force  of  the  severe  recoil 

The  bomb-lance  is  a  pointed  cylindet 
about  a  foot  long.  1  he  point  is  triangu 
lar,    and    the    hollow    base    contains    a 
charge  of  powder. 

Around  the  base  of  the  cylinder  are 
fitted  rubber  "wings"  which  fold  up 
when  the  lance  is  thrust  down  the  bar- 
rel of  the  gun,  and  act  as  a  wad.  When 
discharged,  these  wings  unfold  and 
serve  as  the  "feather"  of  an  arrow,  to 
steady  the  point  of  the  lance  so  that 
it  moves  straight  in  the  air. 

A  fuse,  cut  to  explode  the  charge  in 
the  bomb-lance  within  a  second  after 
firing,  projects  from  the  base  of  the 
cylinder.  The  discharge  of  the  gun 
ignites  the  fuse,  and  the  fine  art  of  the 
business  is  to  arrange  the  length  of  the 
fuse  so  that  the  bomb  will  explode  in 
the  body  of  the  whale  the  instant  it  has 
penetrated  to  a  vital  part.  Otherwise 
the  projectile  may  pass  entirely  through 
the  whale's  body  and  inflict  no  im- 
mediate mortal  injury. 

When  properly  exploded  the  bomb 
produces  a  terrible  wound,  sometimes 
instantly  fatal.  From  thirty  to  forty 
feet  is  the  distance  best  adapted  to  its 
use.  The  gunner,  standing  in  the  bow 
of  the  boat,  generally  waits  till  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece  is  within  this  dis- 
tance of  the  whale's  side.  The  bomb- 
lance  is  sometimes  fired  from  the  deck 
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of  the  schooner  at  a  passing-  whale ;  and 
a  good  shot  may  kill  the  huge  creature, 
or  wound  him  so  seriously  that  he  is 
easily  overtaken  and  secured. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  in  May, 
when  we  were  cruising  off  Isle  au  Haut 
on  the  Maine  coast,  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
out  to  sea.  We  had  lain  becalmed  for 
an  hour  or  two,  when  one  of  the  sailors 
called  out,  "Bloos!"  and  within  five 
minutes  we  saw  several  white  jets  ris- 
ing   about    a    mile    from    the    schooner. 

A  school  of  finbacks  was  coming  from 
the  direction  of  Grand  Manan.  After 
watching  them  blow  a  few  moments  it 
became  evident  that  they  would  pass 
us  to  seaward,  going  south-westerly. 
Seeing  this,  our  skipper  hastily  ordered 
the  boat  manned,  ran  for  his  bomb-gun, 
and  we  put  off  to  intercept   them. 

It  was  quite  a  warm  afternoon,  with 
a  bright  sun,  and  the  sea  was  unusually 
smooth  and  glassy  for  these  waters 
There  were  five  whales  in  the  school. 
They  were  moving  leisurely,  rolling 
and  blowing,  and  we  pulled  directly 
ahead  of  them. 

Our  boat  seemed  to  fill  the  huge  crea- 
tures with  a  sense  of  curiosity.  They 
came  rolling  and  tumbling  around  it. 
The  oars  were  quietly  shipped  and  we 
lay  by,  waiting  a  favorable  position 
for  a  shot.  I  watched  two  of  the  whales 
with  particular  interest.  They  were 
half-curious,  half-sportive.  Sinking  sud- 
denly in  the  water,  10  or  15  feet,  the 
huge  creatures  would  turn  partly  on 
their  sides  and  rise  to  within  a  short 
distance  beneath  the  boat,  their  round 
eyes  observing  it.  Then  with  a  twist 
of  their  tails  they  would  shoot  ahead, 
come  to  the  surface  to  blow,  and  roll 
under  again  for  another  "peek"  at  us. 
Their  movements  down  in  the  water 
were  distinctly  visible — the  twisting 
and  waving  of  their  fins,  and  the  bub- 
bles   which    escaped    from    their    blow- 


holes. I  never  witnessed  a  more  inter- 
esting  sight. 

At  length  the  larger  of  the  two, 
which  I  took  to  be  the  male,  rose 
slowly  to  the  surface  a  few  yards  ahead 
of  our  bow  and,  with  one  lazy  squirm 
of  his  immense  tail,  started  to  cross  in 
front  of  us.  A  straight-forward  bow- 
shot was  what  the  skipper  had  been 
waiting  for.  He  was  crouching  in  the 
bow,  supporting  his  heavy  piece  across 
one  knee. 

No  one  had  stirred  from  his  place, 
or  made  a  sound,  for  some  minutes. 
Now  as  the  whale  rose,  the  skipper 
suddenly  braced  himself,  sighted  his 
big  gun,  and  fired.  The  lance  struck 
the  huge  creature  just  beneath  the 
forward  flipper,  and  the  recoil  of  the 
gun  threw  the  captain  backward.  He 
dropped  the  gun  and  instantly  seized 
the   harpoon. 

My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  whale. 
For  an  instant  it  lay  motionless,  as 
if  merely  surprised.  The  sensation  of 
pain  had  not  yet  reached  its  brain.  The 
skipper  hurled  the  harpoon  which 
buried  itself  in  the  whale's  side.  The 
enormous  creature  gave  one  mighty 
squirm  forward.  Its  tail  rose  high  out 
of  the  water,   then   disappeared   with  a 
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"Had  a   Rood  day  today.  Turned  down 
four    jobs    and    the    Salvation    Army." 
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loud  sudge  downward  into  the  depths. 

We  were  drenched,  and  as  we  washed 
the  salt  water  from  our  eyes  we  heard 
the  harpoon-line  flopping  and  flying 
out.  Four,  five,  six  hundred  feet  of 
the  line  ran  out,  and  we  watched  anx- 
iously the  rapidly  dwindling  size  of  the 
coil  in  the  tub.  The  skipper  caught  up 
a  hatchet  and  stood  with  it  raised, 
ready  to  chop  the  line  off  ere  the  last 
coil  went  out.  But  the  whale  rose 
rapidly  at  a  broad  angle  to  his  line 
of  descent,  coming  to  the  surface  some 
three  hundred  yards  distant  and  with 
such  force  as  to  throw  its  huge  body 
nearly  clear  of  the  water.  At  the  same 
moment  he  spouted,  throwing  out  what 
looked  to  be  bushels  of  red  apples  high 
into  the  air. 

"That's  our  color !"  cried  the  old 
salts  in  the  boat.  "He's  ours — if  we  can 
hold   to   him!" 

A  jerk  interrupted  these  exclamations. 
Our  would-be  prize  had  struck  off  after 
his  flying  kin,  and  in  a  moment  we 
were  shooting  along  the  water  like  an 
arrow.  A  wall  of  water  rose  fully  a 
foot  above  both  sides  of  the  boat's 
gunwhale.  We  seemed  to  be  flying  along 
a  big  groove  in  the  ocean's  surface.  It 
was  terrific !  Fortunately  our  watery 
steed  kept  a  straight  course.  We  must 
have  covered  four  or  five  miles  in  at 
most  ten  minutes.  Then  down  plunged 
the  whale  into  the  depths  again,  but  he 
rose    immediately    and    lay    motionless. 

"Dead?"  I  queried. 

"Don't  you  believe  it,"  laughed  the 
skipper.  "He's  badly  hurt,  and  is  only 
meditatin'." 

Two  of  the  men  began  to  haul  in  the 
line,  and  the  boat  was  slowly  brought 
up  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
whale.  Still  it  lay  there,  like  a  log. 

"Put  me  alongside  him,"  directed  the 
captain,  taking  up  the  whale-lance  and 
planting  himself  in  the  bow.   The  boat 


was  worked  gently  forward.  But  the 
captain  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  He 
did  not  like  the  way  the  huge  creature 
was  behaving. 

Laying  down  the  lance,  he  took  up 
the  bomb-gun  again.  "Pass  a  cartridge 
from  the  stern-locker,"  he  muttered 
and  then  reloaded  his  piece,  thinking  it 
safer  to  try  another  shot  than  to  pull  up 
within   lancing   distance. 

In  obedience  to  a  wave  of  his  hand 
the  boat  was  worked  a  little  nearer, 
ranging  alongside  but  keeping  well 
clear  of  the  whale's  flukes.  The  skip- 
per's second  bomb  was  fired  into  its 
body  at  the  "water-line,"  well  forward, 
and  "dipping"  at  an  angle  of  30  or 
40  degrees.  Four  oars  struck  into  the 
water  at  the  same  instant,  propelling 
the  boat  backward.  But  not  before  we 
were  all  drenched  from  head  to  foot  by 
the  powerful  lateral  sweep  of  the  great 
creature's  tail. 

Down  it  went  again,  leaving  a  roar- 
ing whirlpool  in  its  wake,  but  rose 
after  a  few  seconds  spouting  fresh  blood. 
The  last  bomb,  as  was  afterwards  seen, 
had  exploded  in  its  lungs.  Yet  for  five 
or  ten  minutes  the  whale  plunged  about, 
spouting  with  a  hollow  noise  after 
every  few  seconds.  The  boat,  mean- 
time, was  backed  some  distance  away 
out  of  reach  of  these  flurries  which 
became  less  and  less  violent  until  at 
length  the  huge  creature  turned  partly 
on  its  side  and  floated  on  the  surface. 

Our  prize  was  a  true  finback  whale 
about  60  feet  in  length.  He  sank  within 
an  hour — as  is  often  the  case  with  these 
whales — before  our  schooner  could 
reach  us,  but  rose  to  the  surface  and 
was   secured  the  third   day   after. 

Thus  ended  a  successful  hunt.  A  bad 
shot  and  the  hunters  carried  20  miles 
out  to  sea,  with  a  fog  rising  and  a  gale 
coming  ©n,  would  be  the  reverse  side 
of  the  picture. 
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ON   CONTRIBUTORS   TO   THIS   IS! 


Jack  Lewis  ("Headache!,"  page  2), 
•well-known  to  LINK  readers  for  his 
humorous  stories  of  Marine  Corps  life, 
appears  in  this  issue  with  a  different 
kind  of  story,  which  we  hope  you  will 
enjoy.  A  Marine  lieutenant  during 
World  War  II,  Lewis  has  recently  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  duty  with  the 
First  Marine  Air  Wing  in  Korea. 


Arthur  J.  Burks  ("Power  Dive," 
page  10)  is  a  prolific  writer  with  26 
books  (some  ghosted)  and  articles  in 
"some  300  magazines  and  newspapers — 
American,  British,  Mexican  and  even 
Chinese" — to  his  credit.  A  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  he 
is  presently  directing  and  producing  a 
local  Marine  Corps  publicity  15-minute 
radio    show    in    Lancaster    County,    Pa. 


C.  V.  Jackson  ("Deadshot,"  page  19) 
has  had  numerous  hobby  articles  pub- 
lished in  THE  LINK,  although  this  is 
his  first  work  of  fiction  to  appear  here. 
Mr.  Jackson,  a  Londoner,  is  familiar 
with  the  story's  locale,  having  served  in 
the  Far  East  for  five  years  during 
World  War  II. 


W.  Edgar  Gregory  ("As  Blind  Men 
See  God,"  page  23)  is  a  former  Army 
chaplain  with  over  five  years'  experience 
in  Transport  duty.  Following  his  dis- 
charge from  the  Army  in  1945  he  served 


as  Executive  Director  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ministry  to  Service  Personnel 
and  Veterans,  Northern  California- 
Western  Nevada  Council  of  Churches, 
and  as  Director  of  Research  for  that 
organization.  He  is  now  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Psychology  at  College  of  the 
Pacific,  Stockton,  Calif. 


Josh  M.  Drake,  Jr.  ("Showdown  at 
Sunrise,"  page  25),  whose  name  has 
appeared  over  many  LINK  stories  ("Al- 
fred Was  a  Killer,"  "Substitute  Teach- 
er," and  "Jack  Rabbit  Maneuvers"  to 
name  just  a  few)  has  sold  articles  and 
stories  to  such  magazines  as  Atlantic, 
Coronet,  Country  Gentleman,  and  Na- 
tions Business. 


Emily  English  ("Wild  Animal 
Trainer — By  Act  of  Congress,"  page 
38),  who  appears  here  for  the  first  time 
in  THE  LINK,  wrote  publicity  for  the 
Interstate  Theatre  Circuit  for  eleven 
years.  "A  Texan  by  birth,  Californian 
by  marriage,  having  married  one  of 
those  rare  individuals,  a  Native  Cali- 
fornian .  .  ."  Mrs.  English  now  lives 
in  Venice,  Calif.,  where  her  husband  is 
a  photographer  (and  a  good  one  as  the 
article's  pictures  attest!)  for  a  major 
motion  picture  studio. 

ft 

Ted  McDonald  ("Adventure  With 
Whales,"  page  42)  is  familiar  to  LINK 
readers  for  his  excellent  adventure 
stories.  Mr.  McDonald,  who  has  sold 
over  300  short  stories,  has  had  a  varied 
career :  he  was  a  press  agent  for  Uni- 
versal studio  in  Hollywood  for  7  years 
and  served  as  a  sergeant  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  for  3}4  years  at  March 
Field. 
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A  sultan  at  odds  with  his  harem, 
Thought  of  a  way  he  could  scare  'em. 
He  caught  him  a  mouse, 
Set  it  loose  in  the  house, 
Thus    starting   the    first    harem-scarem. 
—Dope    Sheet 

A  few  thousand  feet  remained  in  the 
ascent  of  Mt.  Tallier,  as  a  family  group 
struggled  toward  the  summit.  Leading 
the  climb  was  Hans,  then  came  Fritz, 
and  last,  their  mother,  all  roped  to- 
gether. 

Suddenly  the  rope  behind  Fritz 
broke,  causing  Fritz  to  yell :  "Look, 
Hans.  No  Ma." 

— Exchange 

The  Richmond  Ncivs-Leader  re- 
ceived this  letter  from  a  reader  a  short 
time  ago:  "Please  stop  printing  maps 
showing  Korean  war  lines  of  battle 
superimposed  over  Virginia  and  nearby 
states.  My  best  presser  left  without 
notice  for  three  days  to  get  his  two 
sisters  away  from  Enfield,  N.  C,  as  the 
map  showed  the  Communists  were  only 
a  few  miles  away." 

The  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to 
an  actor  is  for  the  audience  to  laugh 
during  a  serious  scene.  John  Barry- 
more  handled  a  situation  of  this  kind 
in  a  classic  manner.  He  was  playing 
Richard  the  Third,  in  a  New  York 
theater.  When  he  came  to  the  "A  horse. 
a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse"  line. 


some  guy  in  the  balcony  let  out  a  big 
guffaw.  With  one  magnificent  gesture, 
Barrymore  pointed  to  the  man,  and  said 
in  perfect  Shakespearian  pentameter, 
"Make  haste  and  saddle  yonder  braying 
ass." 

—Dixie    Roto    Magazine 

One  question  on  the  examination 
read :  "What  steps  would  you  take  in 
determining  the  height  of  a  building, 
using  an  aneroid  barometer?"  To 
which  a  young  man  blithely  replied : 
"I  would  lower  the  barometer  by  a 
string   and   measure   the   string." 

— Journal   of   Education 

It  is  said  that  one  day  Winston 
Churchill  was  being  bedeviled  by  a 
persistent  critic  who  loftily  declared: 
"I  am  a  firm  believer  in  fighting  the 
enemy  with   his  own  weapons." 

"Really?"  Mr.  Churchill  replied,  puff- 
ing his  inevitable  cigar.  "Tell  me. 
how  long  does  it  take  you  to  sting  a 
bee?" 

—  Cli  ristian    O  bserver 
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